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HIROSHI  SENJU 


MARCH  1  -  31,  2012 


Waterfall ,  201 1,  natural  &  acrylic  pigments  on  Japanese  mulberry  paper,  63.8  x  63.8  inches 


547  W.  27th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10001 

21  2.677.4520  •  gallery@sundaramtagore.com 

www.sundaramtagore.com 


sundaram  tag  ore  gallery 


newyork  •  beverly  hills  •  hong  kong 


February  14  -  March  17,  2012 

Marlborough 

40  W  57TH  ST  |  NEW  YORK  10019  |  212-541-4900  |  MARLBOROUGHGALLERY.COM 


Hot  Legs,  Times  Square,  NYC,  2011,  oil  on  canvas,  triptych,  overall:  78  x  120  in.  /  198.1  x  304.8  cm 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM  OF  ART 


VAN  GOGH 

UP  CLOSE 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  NOW 
CALL  215-235-SHOW 


SPECIAL  HOTEL 
PACKAGES  AVAILABLE 


philamuseum.org 


February  1  -  May  6 


Made  possible  by 



GlaxoSmithKline 


Sun  • 

Life  Financial® 


Made  possible  by  GlaxoSmithKline  and  Sun  Life  Financial.  Additional  support  provided  by  the  Sunflowers,  1887 

Robert  Lehman  Foundation,  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  the  Annenberg  and  Sherrerd  Funds  for  The  Metropolitan  Museum 

Exhibitions,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  The  Women's  Committee,  NBC  10  WCAU,  and  of  Art,  New  York:  Rogers 

generous  individuals.  Organized  by  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Fund 

Canada,  Ottawa. 


The  A  merican  Hand. 

Scu  lpt  ure  from 
Three  Centuries 


February  2-Marcli  16,  2012 


Catalogue  Available 
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EST  1852 


BABCOCK  GALLERIES  724  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  NY  10019 
212  767  1852  www.babcockgalleries.com  info@babcockgalleries.com  Monday-Friday  10  am-5  pm 


+1  800  223  2854 
info.us@bonhams.com 


Glenn  Brown 
Little  Death,  2000 
oil  on  panel 

Sold  for  $942,000,  October  201 1 


Bonhams  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  new  Contemporary  Art 
department  in  New  York 
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FreedmanArt 

25  EAST  73  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY  10021 
+  1  212  249  2040  FREEDMANART.COM 


Jack  Bush:  New  York  Visit 

Opening  February  18,  2012 

Catalogue  available  with  essay  by  Christina  Kee 


Jack  Bush 
June  Lilac,  1972 
Acrylic  on  canvas 
74  Vi  x  65  Vs  inches 
Private  Collection 


"Midtown  West,"  2010,  C-Print,  24"  x  36",  edition  5 


_ member 

Art  Dealers  Association  of  America 


Charles  Martin 

Manhattan 

Photography 


10  February- 6  March  2012 


JUNE  KELLY  GALLERY 

166  Mercer  Street,  New  York,  NY  10012/212-226-1660 
www.junekellygallery.com 
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Tifcjt  8ezai e!,  From  This  World  to  the  World  IV,  2009  Photo:  Studio  Girsrdet 



JULIUS  WEILAND 


Contemporary  multimedia  group  exhibition 

Curator :  Marie  Shek 


Glass  and  neon  exhibition 

Curator :  Meitai  Manor 


L itvak  Gallery,  Museum  Tower,  4  Berkovitz  St.,  Tel  Aviv,  Israel  64 238 
Tel:+9T2-3-6959496,  US  Toll  Free  1-866-259-1348 
www.Litvak.com 
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Michael  Michaelades,  Blue  Variations,  1 967.  Acrylic  on  canvas,  24  x  24  inches  Theodoras  Stamos,  Infinity  Field,  Jerusalem  Series,  1 983.  Acrylic  on  canvas,  62  x  58  inches 


Ethnos/Techne 

Theodoras  Stamos  and 
Michael  Michaeledes 

February  2  through  March  23 


13  East  69th  Street,  Suite  4F 
New  York,  NY  10021 
212  734  3636 
www.debraforce.com 

Debra  Force 

FINE  ART,  INC, 
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Artists  by  the  hundreds  have  been  flocking  to  Bushwick,  a  working-class  neighborhood  just  east  of  trendy  Williamsburg. 
Curators,  collectors,  and  dealers  are  following  Carolina  A.  Miranda 

76  The  Cindy  Sherman  Effect 

By  inventing  her  own  genre,  Cindy  Sherman  has  influenced  the  way  generations  of  artists  think  about  photography, 
portraiture,  narrative,  and  identity  Phoebe  Hoban 

86  All  Dressed  Up 

As  more  and  more  art  museums  showcase  high  fashion,  their  staffs  are  grappling  with  strategies  for  presenting  it,  funding  it, 
and  connecting  it  to  their  missions  Barbara  Pollack 

94  The  Beginning  of  a  Beautiful  Friendship 

The  moment  MoMA  curator  William  S.  Rubin  and  Pablo  Picasso  met,  in  1971,  they  hit  it  off.  In  his  memoir,  the  late  curator 
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Cindy  Sherman,  Untitled  (Cosmo  Cover  Girl),  chromogenic  print,  1990-91. 
Estimate  $4,000  to  $6,000.  At  auction  February  28. 
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In  December  2011,  Marsden 
Hartley's  Untitled  (Still  Life )  of  a 
potted  cactus  plant  commanded 
the  second-highest  auction 
record  for  the  artist  at  $3,218,500, 
dramatically  exceeding  a 
$700,000  to  $900,000  estimate. 
We  offer  Cerise  Cactus  for 
significantly  under  $500,000. 

Contact  us  to  find  out  why. 

We  own  the 
paintings  we  sell. 
Nothing  is  a  better 
indicator  of  our 
commitment 
and  confidence. 


Marsden  Hartley  (1877-1943)  Cerise  Cactus,  oil  on  canvas,  35  Vi  x  22 13/i6  inches 


Complimentary  catalogue 
available  upon  request 
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T:  (212)  744-3586  F:  (212)  585-3828 

Hours:  Monday-Friday  10-6,  Saturday  10-5  and  by  appointment 
email:  gallery@questroyalfineart.com  www.questroyalfineart.com 
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Natvar  bhavsar 
Resonance  of  Color 

On  View:  February  10  to  March  18,  2012 


Natvar  Bhavsar  (B.  1934-),  SWAHAA  II,  2011,  50.5"x47" 


Legacy  Village 
24667  Cedar  Road 
Cleveland  Ohio 
216.382.7800 

contessagallery.com 


CONTESSA 


Gallery 


LETTERS 


On  ‘MoMA’s 
Problematic 
Provenances’ 

To  the  editor: 

The  article  "MoMA's  Problematic  Prove¬ 
nances"  (December  2011)  by  William 
Cohan  contains  so  many  significant  er¬ 
rors  that  a  response  is  required.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  is  premised  on  a  thorough, 
seemingly  willful,  misunderstanding  and 
disregard  of  the  historical  record.  A  cor¬ 
rection  of  all  the  article's  errors  is  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  this  letter,  but  Mr. 
Cohan's  near-complete  adoption  of  the 


George  Grosz. 


historical  narrative  presented  by  the 
Grosz  family's  counsel  is  biased  and  mis¬ 
leading  to  readers,  who  deserve  a 
clearer  presentation  of  the  facts. 

From  the  time  the  Grosz  heirs  initially 
contacted  MoMA  in  2003  to  the  time 
they  sued,  MoMA  engaged  in  nearly  six 
years  of  detailed,  good-faith  research, 
spending  vast  amounts  of  its  time  and 
resources  studying  archives  across  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  MoMA  shared 
the  results  of  this  research  openly  with 
the  Grosz  family's  representatives.  In  the 
end,  MoMA's  research  demonstrated  that 
the  claims  were  without  merit.  At  no 
point  in  the  article  did  Mr.  Cohan  note 
that  The  Museum  of  Modem  Art's  re¬ 
search  contradicted  the  plaintiffs'  coun¬ 
sel's  claims  at  nearly  every  turn. 

In  addition,  the  article  repeats  nu¬ 
merous  easily-refutable  claims  by 


Charles  Goldstein  of  the  Commission 
for  Art  Recovery— who  is  also,  as  the 
article  fails  to  note,  counsel  to  a  law 
firm  with  a  robust  practice  represent¬ 
ing  art  claimants.  The  article  incorrectly 
states  that  "Charles  A.  Goldstein,  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  Commission  for  Art  Recovery, 
is  not  involved  in  the  Grosz  case."  The 
Commission  for  Art  Recovery  actually 
joined  an  amicus  brief  on  behalf  of  the 
Grosz  heirs  in  their  appeal  of  the  case's 
dismissal.  Mr.  Goldstein's  claim  that 
MoMA  "seeks  to  cut  off  claims  by  tak¬ 
ing  claimants  into  court"  is  simply  not 
true.  The  Grosz  heirs  took  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  to  court,  not  the  other 
way  around.  Indeed,  MoMA  urged  the 
Grosz  family  to  seek  other  ways  to  re¬ 
solve  their  claims,  a  fact  Mr.  Cohan 
failed  to  report.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Goldstein  alleges  that  MoMA  has  de¬ 
nied  researchers  access  to  its  files.  As 
MoMA  informed  Mr.  Cohan,  it  is  not 
aware  of  any  instance  where  denial  of 
access  has  even  been  suggested  to  have 
occurred,  and  we  are  confident  that 
neither  Mr.  Goldstein  nor  Mr.  Cohan 
can  supply  any  evidence  to  back  up 
this  assertion. 

The  article's  treatment  of  Laurie 
Stein,  one  of  MoMA's  expert  witnesses, 
is  another  example  where  Mr.  Cohan 
misleads  his  readers.  Ms.  Stein  did  not 
change  her  evaluation  of  Curt  Valentin, 
as  stated  in  the  article.  While  she  pro¬ 
vided  research  for  the  Swiss  Bergier 
report,  she  is  not  its  author.  It  was 
therefore  not  possible  for  her  to  have 
"contradicted  what  she  had  written  in 
the  Swiss  report"  when  she  gave  her 
deposition.  Moreover,  the  article  states 
that  both  MoMA  and  Ms.  Stein  refused 
to  give  ARTnews  copies  of  the  research 
commissioned  by  the  Swiss  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  does 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  documents  Mr. 
Cohan  refers  to,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  provided  these  documents.  More¬ 
over,  Ms.  Stein  is  precluded  by  confi¬ 
dentiality  obligations  in  her  contract 
with  the  Swiss  government  from  dis¬ 
tributing  it.  MoMA  unequivocally 
stands  behind  Ms.  Stein  and  the  exact¬ 
ing  historical  research  she  conducts. 

'  The  Grosz  litigation  was  disposed  of 
as  a  result  of  plaintiffs'  counsel's  failure 


to  adhere  to  well-established  rules  of 
New  York  procedure,  rules  which  are 
the  most  claimant-friendly  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  failure  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  statute  of  limitations  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Holocaust  or  the 
discovery  of  new  information  about  the 
works  at  issue,  all  of  which  have  been 
on  view  at  MoMA  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  since  at  least  1954.  Had  the  case 
proceeded  to  the  underlying  merits,  we 
are  confident  it  would  have  been  easily 
dismissed.  The  facts  concerning  the 
works  and  MoMA's  good  title  to  them 
are  clear,  something  that  readers  of 
your  article  would  unfortunately  have 
no  way  of  knowing. 

In  closing,  MoMA  has  no  intention  of 
retaining  works  in  the  collection  to 
which  it  does  not  have  clear  title,  and 
expends  significant  time  and  resources 
as  part  of  its  routine  operations  examin¬ 
ing  the  provenance  of  its  collection,  and 
publicly  identifying  works  with  gaps  in 
their  histories  on  its  Provenance  Re¬ 
search  Project  web  site.  The  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  vigorously  rejects  any  im¬ 
plication  that  it  takes  claims  regarding 
spoliation  of  World  War  II  art  with  any¬ 
thing  other  than  utmost  seriousness,  and 
we  believe  that  our  efforts  in  responding 
to  each  such  claim  exceed  the  highest 
legal  and  ethical  obligations  that  such 
extraordinary  circumstances  require. 

Glenn  D.  Lowry 
Director,  The  Museum  of  Modem  Art 


To  the  editor: 

I  am  astonished  at  the  number  of  fac¬ 
tual  errors  in  an  article  published  in  one 
of  America's  most  influential  art  peri¬ 
odicals.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  most  obvious  is  the  claim  by 
the  author  that  MoMA  bought  five 
works  at  the  1939  Galerie  Fischer  auc¬ 
tion  of  "degenerate  art"  that  was  put  on 
by  the  German  government.  Not  only 
did  MoMA  not  buy  anything  at  the 
auction,  but  the  paintings  cited  in  the 
article  were  not  even  in  the  auction.  In¬ 
deed,  as  far  as  I  know,  MoMA  does  not 
own  any  works  that  were  sold  at  that 
auction.  The  works  cited  may  have  been 
bought  from  Valentin  at  another  time, 
but  Valentin  did  not  bid  for  Barr  at  the 
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auction  because  Barr  had  explicitly  said 
he  did  not  want  to  be  associated  with 
the  auction. 

The  article  also  makes  many  erroneous 
statements  about  "degenerate  art."  While 
the  policy  of  deaccessioning  works  from 
their  state  museums  was  a  deplorable 
one,  the  German  government  of  the  time, 
which  had  been  recognized  by  all  other 
nations,  was  legally  entitled  to  sell  off 
works  which  it  owned.  These  works  did 
not  belong  to  individuals,  but  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  state.  Everyone  in  the  art  world  at 
the  time  soon  became  aware  that  the 
works  were  in  danger  of  destruction,  and 
while  many  were  disturbed  at  the  idea 
that  the  Nazi  government  might  profit 
from  the  sales,  they  also  wanted  to  save 
the  objects.  The  Nazi  government  was 
eager  to  have  these  works  leave  the 
country  and  four  dealers,  including  Karl 
Buchholz,  were  appointed  to  organize 
the  sale  of  them  for  foreign  currency 
only.  Fortunately  for  posterity,  there 
were  bureaucrats  within  the  Nazi  gov¬ 
ernment  who  facilitated  these  sales, 
often  selling  works  for  a  few  dollars  or 
Swiss  francs.  The  profits  were  not  large 
and  they  did  not  go  for  armaments.  As 
Jonathan  Petropoulos  states  in  one  of  his 
books,  the  funds  were  not  used  for  the 
war  effort  but  to  buy  works  that  were 
more  to  Hitler's  taste.  The  works  so  deac- 
cessioned  have  never  been  considered 
loot  by  anyone,  including  the  German 
museums,  and  are  found  in  private  and 
public  collections  worldwide. . . . 

The  article  does  great  injustice  to  Curt 
Valentin.  .  .  .  The  letter  from  the  Nazi 
government  that  Mr.  Cohan  quotes, 
that,  he  asserts,  "authorizes"  Valentin  to 
sell  the  works  abroad,  is,  in  fact,  merely 
a  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Valentin 
to  the  Reich  Chamber  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  regulations  regarding 
the  overseas  export  of  "degenerate 
works."  Mr.  Valentin  certainly  did  not 
"make  a  deal  with  the  Nazis  that  would 
allow  him  to  emigrate  to  New  York."  At 
the  time  of  Valentin's  departure  the 
Nazis  were  only  too  happy  to  have  Jews 
leave  Germany  and  take  works  of  "de¬ 
generate  art"  with  them.  Valentin  did 
not  own  the  works  he  took  to  New  York 
but  was  there  as  the  representative  of 
Buchholz  to  whom  he  sent  the  receipts 


of  his  efforts  until  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war.  .  .  . 

More  to  the  point,  the  Grosz  case  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Valentin  or  his  deal¬ 
ings  in  degenerate  art.  Two  of  the  Grosz 
works  in  question  left  Germany  with 
Flechtheim  and,  after  his  death,  were 
sold  in  the  Netherlands  as  part  of  his 
estate.  Valentin  merely  acted  as  an  in¬ 
termediary  for  the  third,  the  Hermann 
Neisse,  in  its  1952  sale  by  Charlotte 
Weidler  after  it  came  to  New  York. 

There  are  many  errors  also  in  the  de¬ 
piction  of  Grosz,  who  was  not  really  a 
starving  artist,  but  who  taught  art  in 
New  York  for  many  years  where  he 
raised  his  family  and  socialized  occa¬ 
sionally  with  Valentin.  He  also  knew 
Barr  and  Weidler— they  all  moved  in 
the  same  art  circles.  .  .  . 

I  must  disclose  that  I  did  research  for 
MoMA  for  this  case  and  was  one  of 
several  expert  witnesses.  During  the 
many  months  of  work  involved,  we,  and 
Mr.  Dowd,  were  given  access  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  relevant  documents  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  accusation  of  a  "cover- 
up,"  also  suggested  by  Mr.  Goldstein,  is 
totally  unfounded. 

Lynn  H.  Nicholas 
Author,  The  Rape  of  Europa:  The  Fate 
of  Europe's  Treasures  in  the  Third  Reich 
and  the  Second  World  War 


To  the  editor: 

The  case  of  Grosz  v.  MoMA  was  precipi¬ 
tated  because  MoMA  refused  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Grosz  heirs 
to  toll  [suspend]  the  statute  of  limita¬ 
tions,  forcing  them  to  go  to  court  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  claims.  .  .  . 

In  late  2003,  art  historian  Ralph 
Jentsch  discovered  documentation 
proving  that  the  Grosz  artworks  had 
been  stolen  from  Grosz's  art  dealer  Al¬ 
fred  Flechtheim  after  Flechtheim's  death 
in  1937. . . .  Jentsch  wrote  a  letter  to 
MoMA  in  November  2003  requesting 
that  MoMA  investigate  and  return  the 
stolen  artworks. 

From  November  2003  through  April 
12,  2006,  Glenn  Lowry  and  MoMA  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Grosz  heirs  in  a  three- 
year  confidential  settlement  discussion 
of  the  provenance  of  the  artworks. 


Again,  the  statute  of  limitations  in  New 
York  is  three  years  from  the  true  owner's 
"demand"  and  the  possessor's  "refusal" 
of  that  demand.  The  Grosz  heirs  believed, 
and  New  York  law  is  clear,  that  time  de¬ 
voted  to  investigations  and  settlement 
discussions  does  not  "run  the  clock"  on 
statutes  of  limitations,  absent  a  clear,  un¬ 
equivocal  refusal  from  the  possessor  of 
allegedly  stolen  property. 

MoMA's  board  of  trustees  was  the 
only  entity  that  had  the  authority  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  Grosz  heirs'  claims.  The  Grosz 
heirs  filed  their  lawsuit  on  April  10, 

2009,  within  the  three-year  statute  of 
limitations  from  the  date  that  MoMA's 
board  of  trustees  refused  their  claim. 
MoMA  then  argued  that  the  Grosz  heirs 
made  their  claims  "too  late"  because 
MoMA  claimed  that  Lowry  had  refused 
their  claims  earlier.  MoMA  claimed  that 
a  confidential  settlement  letter  dated 
July  20,  2005,  was  a  "refusal."  However, 
the  July  20,  2005,  letter  was  an  offer 
from  Lowry  to  share  ownership  of  the 
contested  works  with  the  Grosz  heirs. 
Nowhere  did  Lowry's  letter  contain  a  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Grosz  heirs'  claims.  Again, 
under  New  York  law,  a  "refusal"  must  be 
unequivocal  to  trigger  the  statute  of 
limitations.  In  2008,  Henry  Lanman, 
MoMA's  lawyer,  wrote  to  counsel  for 
the  Grosz  heirs  that  MoMA's  "refusal" 
had  occurred  on  April  12,  2006.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  if  MoMA's  "refusal"  took  place 
when  MoMA's  board  of  trustees  refused 
the  claim,  and  when  MoMA's  lawyer 
told  the  Grosz  heirs  that  the  refusal  had 
taken  place,  the  Grosz  heirs'  claims 
would  have  been  timely. 

The  Grosz  heirs  were  never  given 
their  day  in  court  to  show  that  MoMA's 
director  simply  never  had  the  power  to 
issue  a  refusal.  Such  a  power  to  make 
such  a  major  decision  resides  only  in 
MoMA's  board  of  trustees. 

Raymond  J.  Dowd 
Partner,  Dunnington,  Bartholow  & 
Miller  LLP 
(attorney  for  the  Grosz  heirs) 


To  the  editor: 

The  MoMA  critique  of  Mr.  Cohan's  arti¬ 
cle  avoids  the  real  issue,  which  is 
MoMA's  refusal  to  toll  [suspend]  the 
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statute  of  limitations  in  order  to  permit 
continuing  research  and  discussions 
with  the  claimants.  This  left  the  Grosz 
claimants  with  no  option  except  to  go  to 
court  where,  to  their  astonishment, 
MoMA  asserted  that  the  passage  of 
time  during  negotiations  already  pre¬ 
cluded  any  right  to  judicial  review  of 
MoMA's  (unilateral)  decision  rejecting 
the  Grosz  claim. 

MoMA  has  asserted  publicly,  and  has 
advised  our  courts,  that  it  endorses  U.S. 
policy  (as  declared  in  the  Washington 
Principles)  on  the  return  of  Holocaust- 
era  looted  art  to  heirs  of  Nazi  victims.  It 
has  refused,  however,  to  permit  judicial 
review  of  its  own  (self-interested)  deci¬ 
sion  to  keep  contested  art.  MoMA's  con¬ 
fidence  that  it  would  have  prevailed  if 
the  court  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  underlying  merits  is  belied 
by  its  having  hid  behind  the  statute  of 
limitations  to  avoid  any  such  judicial  ex¬ 
amination.  At  the  very  least,  it  demon¬ 
strates  that  MoMA  feels  comfortable 
being  judge  and  jury  in  these  cases  as 
long  as  it  can  figure  out  some  technical 
defense  that  can  avoid  having  its  self- 
interested  determination  tested  in  a 
court  of  law. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  MoMA's  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  regard  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Terezin  Decla¬ 
ration,  and  is  asserted  despite  blanket 
authorization  given  by  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  to  waive  de¬ 
fenses  that  cut  off  judicial  inquiry,  this 
suggests  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
MoMA  has,  in  fact,  accepted  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Principles. 

The  bias  of  this  -writer  is  for  trans¬ 
parency  in  research  and  the  return  of 
Holocaust-era  looted  art  (as  should  be 
apparent  from  the  name  Commission  for 
Art  Recovery).  That  is  this  writer's  only 
incentive  for  participating  in  any  of 
these  cases.  The  Commission  is  non¬ 
profit  (like  MoMA).  The  Commission 
was  not  a  party  to  the  Grosz  case.  It 
joined  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
and  24  others  in  an  Amicus  Curiae 
(friend  of  the  court)  brief  to  explore  a 
legal  issue  involving  the  use  of  the 
statute  of  limitations.  The  Commission 
has  taken  no  position  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  Grosz  claim. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  from  court  records 
that  MoMA  vigorously  opposed  the 
Grosz  claimants'  attempt  to  examine 


relevant  records  and  research.  MoMA 
asserts  that  it  holds  art  "in  trust"  for 
the  public  and  has  a  legal  obligation  to 
act  in  the  public  interest.  If  the  art  is 
held  "in  trust,"  so  are  the  records  per¬ 
taining  to  MoMA's  collection.  A  refusal 
to  make  records  available  is  not  in  the 
public  interest. 

Charles  A.  Goldstein 

Counsel,  Commission  for  Art  Recovery 

William  D.  Cohan  replies: 

I  must  object  to  Glenn  Lowry's  sugges¬ 
tion  that  my  article  is  "premised  on  a 
thorough,  seemingly  willful,  misunder¬ 
standing  and  disregard  of  the  historical 
record."  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  truth.  The  article  was 
based  on  a  six-month  investigation  of 
primary-source  material  regarding  the 
relationships  between  Curt  Valentin  and 
Alfred  Flechtheim,  Curt  Valentin  and 
the  Nazi  art  dealer  Karl  Buchholz,  Curt 
Valentin  and  Alfred  Barr,  Curt  Valentin 
and  George  Grosz,  and  Curt  Valentin  and 
Charlotte  Weidler,  among  others. 

I  can  understand  Lowry's  desire  to  por¬ 
tray  a  different  truth  than  the  one  that 
exists  in  these  very  clear  documents.  The 
conclusion— one  that  Lowry  has  admit¬ 
ted  in  his  own  testimony  about  the 
Washington  Principles— is  that  MoMA 
houses  artworks  with  questionable 
provenances,  many  of  which  were  clearly 
stolen  from  German  art  museums  by  the 
Nazis  or  from  German  art  dealers  or  from 
German  artists  themselves  and  then 
found  their  way  into  the  MoMA  collec¬ 
tion,  largely  through  the  auspices  of  Curt 
Valentin,  who  is  honored  prominently  by 
MoMA  with  the  Rodin  sculpture  in 
MoMA's  lobby. 

To  suggest,  as  Lowry  does,  that  the  ar¬ 
ticle  ignores  the  historical  record  and  is 
merely  the  "near-complete  adoption  of 
the  historical  narrative  presented  by  the 
Grosz  family's  counsel"  is  terribly  insult¬ 
ing,  not  only  to  me,  but  more  impor¬ 
tantly  to  the  historical  record. 

With  regard  to  Lowry's  specific  criti¬ 
cisms,  I  have  the  following  observations: 
While  I  don't  claim  to  be  an  expert  on 
all  the  back-and-forth  over  six  years  be¬ 
tween  MoMA  and  the  Groszes  and  their 
assembled  lawyers,  I  do  take  consider¬ 
able  comfort  in  the  investigative  work 
of  Jonathan  Petropoulos,  a  history  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Claremont  McKenna  College  in 


California  and  a  former  consultant  on 
looted  artwork  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  who,  yes,  was  working  for  the 
Groszes.  Petropoulos  opined  that  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  the  Grosz  heirs  had  been 
given  the  documents  necessary  to  con¬ 
duct  proper  provenance  research. 

Petropoulos's  expert  report  criticized 
both  Nicholas  Katzenbach's  investiga¬ 
tion  and  the  analyses  performed  by 
Laurie  Stein  and  Lynn  Nicholas  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  superficial  and  deeply  flawed. 
My  understanding  is  that,  to  this  day, 
the  Grosz  heirs  have  not  been  given  ac¬ 
cess  to  MoMA's  documentation  of 
works  in  its  possession  that  were  in  Al¬ 
fred  Flechtheim's  1933  inventory. 

(. ARTnews  was  also  denied  access  to 
MoMA's  files.)  Nor  have  the  Grosz  heirs 
been  given  access  to  MoMA's  documen¬ 
tation  of  the  numerous  works  it  re¬ 
ceived  as  donations  or  purchases  from 
Curt  Valentin.  The  Grosz  heirs  point  to 
the  problematic  provenance  related  to 
Paul  Klee's  Introducing  the  Miracle  as 
particularly  disturbing.  The  painting, 
according  to  MoMA's  website,  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Walter  Benjamin,  who  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  flight  from  the  Nazis. 
Perhaps  most  critically,  the  Grosz  heirs 
were  not  given  access  to  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  the  artworks  from  Paul  West- 
heim's  collection  acquired  through 
Charlotte  Weidler,  including  informa¬ 
tion  about  The  Poet  Max  Herrmann- 
Neisse,  which  MoMA  bought  from 
Valentin  in  1952. 

A  review  of  federal  court  transcripts 
shows  that,  astonishingly,  MoMA 
claimed  that  all  of  the  more  than  750 
files  created  by  its  Provenance  Research 
Project  had  been  dispersed  and  could 
not  be  turned  over,  raising  the  very  rel¬ 
evant  question  as  to  how  active  MoMA's 
Provenance  Research  Project  even  is. 

When  it  comes  to  Laurie  Stein,  I  con¬ 
clude  emphatically  that  she  most  cer¬ 
tainly  did  change  her  opinion  of  Curt 
Valentin  between  the  time  she  submitted 
her  findings  that  were  published  in  the 
Bergier  Report— I  never  said  she  was  the 
author  of  the  report— and  when  she 
conveyed  her  opinion  of  Valentin  to 
MoMA  as  part  of  her  role  as  a  paid  con¬ 
sultant  to  MoMA  in  the  Grosz  v.  MoMA 
litigation.  As  I  said  in  the  article,  in  the 
Bergier  Report,  Stein  writes  about 
Valentin  and  the  role  he  played  for 
MoMA:  "The  highest  concentration  of 
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works  of  degenerate  art  from  Germany 
[to]  come  to  an  American  museum 
through  Valentin's  influence  and  connec¬ 
tions  with  Buchholz  in  Germany  and 
Bernoulli"— art  dealer  Christophe 
Bernoulli,  a  longtime  Valentin  friend— 
"in  Switzerland,  can  be  found  today  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York."  Stein  argued  that  the  15-year 
"close"  relationship  between  Valentin 
and  Barr  produced  for  MoMA  any  num¬ 
ber  of  "confiscated"  artworks  and  "works 
of  undetermined  provenance." 

In  a  deposition  Stein  gave  as  part  of 
the  Grosz  litigation— while  under 
MoMA's  employ — she  clearly  was 
thinking  differently  about  Valentin. 

Curt  Valentin  was  a  "reputable  art 
dealer,"  she  said,  and  she  found  that 
"the  liquidation  of  Galerie  Flechtheim 
was  an  orderly  professional  process." 
Raymond  Dowd,  the  Groszes'  lawyer, 
pointed  out  to  the  magistrate  in  the  case 
that  Stein's  comments  in  her  deposition 
were  "directly  contrary  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  reached  in  the  Bergier  Report  [for] 
which  she  was  a  contributing  historian 
specifically  charged  with  analyzing  Al¬ 
fred  Flechtheim  and  his  gallery." 

One  thing  I  do  agree  with  Lowry 
about:  even  though  freedom  of  speech 
is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  MoMA  would  not 
allow  Stein  to  speak  with  me  about  why 
she  changed  her  thinking  about  Valentin 
between  the  research  she  did  for  the 
Swiss  government  and  the  research  she 
did  for  MoMA. 

Lynn  Nicholas  claims  that  MoMA  did 
not  buy  the  five  artworks  mentioned  in 
the  article  at  the  1939  Galerie  Fischer 
auction,  in  Switzerland,  through  its 
agent  Curt  Valentin.  But  MoMA  itself 
issued  a  press  release  describing  the 
purchase  after  the  auction,  and  there  is 
the  letter  I  referenced  in  the  article  from 
Alfred  Barr  to  his  MoMA  colleague.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  the  charge  by  Barr  biogra¬ 
pher  Alice  Goldfarb  Marquis  that 
MoMA  had  hidden  the  source  of  the 
works,  the  museum's  then  director, 
Richard  Oldenburg,  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times  (October  19,  1994) 
that  "Alfred  Barr  and  others  who  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  auction  knew  that  if  the 
works  were  not  removed  from  Nazi 
hands,  they  would  meet  the  fate  of 
other  works  of  art  and  literature  that 
were  destroyed." 


Nicholas  calls  the  Nazi  government's 
sale  of  "degenerate  art"  confiscated  from 
museums  "deplorable"  but  legal.  If  she  is 
comfortable  with  that,  so  be  it.  The  fact 
is  that  while  the  May  31,  1938,  law  pro¬ 
vided  legal  cover  for  the  sale  of  purged 
art,  that  does  not  make  it  unproblematic 
or  even  ethical.  The  law  was  drafted  by 
the  notorious  Nazi  art  dealer  Karl  Haber- 
stock  and  propaganda  minister  Joseph 
Goebbels  and  was  passed  with  a  Fiihrer 
Decree.  Legal  scholars  have  subsequently 
noted  that  the  law  violated  the  German 
constitution,  technically  still  in  place  at 
the  time:  for  starters,  it  transgressed  the 
rights  of  individual  states  (Lander), 
which  often  had  works  purged  from  their 
state  collections. 

Additionally,  as  chronicled  in  ARTnews 
by  Timothy  Ryback  (see  "German  Muse¬ 
ums  Accelerate  Restitution  Efforts,"  June 
2001),  certain  curators  have  questioned 
whether  keeping  this  law  in  place  is 
moral.  Second,  in  terms  of  the  profits 
from  the  sales,  Petropoulos  wrote  in  Art 
as  Politics  in  the  Third  Reich  (1996)  that 
revenues  went  to  purchase  more  accept¬ 
able  kinds  of  art.  And,  indeed,  some  of 
the  revenues  did  go  to  this  purpose  (and 
the  Nazis  tried  to  give  this  impression,  in 
part  to  deceive).  But  a  great  deal  of 
scholarship  has  been  done  since  1996, 
and  we  know  now  that  not  all  the  rev¬ 
enue  went  to  buying  acceptable  art. 

I  am  sorry  that  Nicholas  is  offended 
by  my  portrayal  of  Curt  Valentin.  Yes, 
he  was  Jewish,  but  he  was  incredibly 
fortunate  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
New  York— with  an' express  mandate 
from  the  Nazi  government  to  act  as  an 
agent  of  the  Nazis  to  sell  off  artworks 
and  remit  that  money  back  to  the  Nazis 
to  support  the  war  effort.  To  celebrate 
Valentin's  behavior  and  the  role  he 
played  in  selling  to  MoMA  any  number 
of  artworks  with  questionable  prove¬ 
nances  is  simply  shameful.  Any  Jewish 
person  who  emigrated  from  Germany 
in  1937  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Nazi  authorities:  there  were  taxes  to 
sort  out,  like  the  Reich  Flight  Tax;  there 
were  visas,  etc.  The  November  1936 
authorization  received  by  Valentin 
from  the  Reich  Chamber  for  the  Visual 
Arts  does  not  use  the  term  "degenerate 
art":  Valentin  is  empowered  to  use  his 
connection  to  German  art  circles  to  sell 
artworks.  Regardless,  Valentin  found 
consort  with  the  Nazi  authorities  and, 


along  with  his  partner  Karl  Buchholz, 
delivered  monies  to  the  Reich  Propa¬ 
ganda  Ministry  right  up  through  the 
fall  of  1941.  The  question  about  Barr  is 
not  whether  he  was  complicit  with  the 
Nazi  government,  but  whether  he  lied 
to  the  FBI  in  order  to  help  Valentin,  an 
important  source  of  art  (most  of  it 
coming  from  Nazi  Germany).  I  never 
claimed  that  Valentin  owned  the  works 
he  sold,  only  that  he  profited  from 
their  sale. 

The  Grosz  case  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  Valentin.  Valentin  ran  Flechtheim's 
Berlin  gallery  and  knew  well  Flechtheim's 
relationship  with  Grosz.  Valentin  moved 
over  to  work  for  Buchholz  once  the  Nazis 
Aryanized  Flechtheim's  gallery  and 
forced  it  to  liquidate  its  remaining  stock. 
There  are  also  reports  in  the  Bergier 
Commission  document  that  Valentin  sold 
off  works  of  Flechtheim's  in  Switzerland 
during  the  war.  This  is  a  subject  that 
needs  more  attention. 

Whether  George  Grosz  was  a  "starv¬ 
ing  artist"  is  beside  the  point.  The  issue 
is  whether  Grosz  felt  persecuted  by  the 
Nazi  authorities  and  feared  for  his  life. 
There  is  no  question  about  that,  and 
this  fear  forced  him  to  flee  his  homeland 
and  to  immigrate  to  New  York.  As  a 
longtime  member  of  the  German  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  he  had  legitimate  fears  in 
the  McCarthy  era.  Taking  on  MoMA  in 
this  environment  would  have  been  very 
difficult.  My  sense  is  that  he  did  not 
earn  a  great  deal  as  an  art  teacher  and 
that  the  prospect  of  expensive  litigation 
was  not  very  appealing.  But  I  think  the 
political  factors  were  even  more  impor¬ 
tant.  In  any  event,  Grosz  wrote  repeat¬ 
edly  to  his  friends  that  he  believed 
MoMA  had  stolen  artworks  of  his  that 
are  now  in  its  collection. 

Nicholas  objects  to  the  idea  that  the 
Groszes  were  "dragged  into  court"  to  try 
to  get  back  the  paintings  that  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  artist.  In  fact,  MoMA 
dragged  out  the  negotiations  with  the 
Groszes  over  several  years  and  then  ulti¬ 
mately  rejected  the  Groszes'  request 
after  relying  on  the  report  done  for  the 
MoMA  board  of  directors  by  Nicholas 
Katzenbach.  Charles  Goldstein  made  the 
point  that  museums,  including  MoMA, 
are  now  taking  a  more  aggressive  ap¬ 
proach  to  restitution  cases,  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  using  technical  defenses  and  suing 
prospective  claimants  proactively.  ■ 
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making  faces 

FROM  JANUARY  27TO  FEBRUARY  19 

OPERA  GALLERY 

NEW  YORK 


I  15  SPRING  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10012 


2 1 2  966  6675  NYC@OPERAGALLERY.COM 


OCAT 

is  the  Synonymy  of 
Independent  Art 
in  China 


2012 


> 


March 

Textual  Logic:  Works  by  Wang  Dongling,  Qiu  Zhenzhong  and  Xu  Bing 

March  17-  May  4,  2012 

Curators:  Qi  Xiaochun,  Yan  Shanchun 

May 

The  Seventh  Shenzhen  International  Contemporary  Sculpture  Exhibition 

May  12 -August  12,  2012 

Curators:  Carol  Yinghua  Lu,  Liu  Ding,  Su  Wei 

August 

The  Seventh  OCAT  International  Art  Residency 
August  15  -  November  15,  2012 

2012  Shenzhen  Action  Art 
August  25  -  September  1, 2012 
Curator:  Jonas  Stampe 


October 

Little  Movements:  Self-practice  in  Contemporary  Art  (Shanghai) 
October  201 2  (Date  to  be  fixed) 

Curators:  Liu  Ding,  Carol  Yinghua  Lu 

December 

OCAT  Contemporary  Dance  Theater  Performance  Festival -201 2 
December  2012  (Date  to  be  fixed) 

Curator:  Wu  Wenguang 

Themed  Event  Day:  Independent  Film  Screening 
December  2012  (Date  to  be  fixed) 

Curators:  Zhang  Xianmin,  Zuo  Jing 

Shanghai  Pujiang  OCT  Public  Art  Projcet  -2012  (Date  to  be  fixed) 
Curator:  Fluang  Zhuan 


•CA1 

OCT  Contemporary  Art  Terminal 

please  login  WWW.OCat.COm.cn  for  the  latest  information 


BUFFET  -  Clown  au  Chapeau  Vert  Sur  Fond  Jaune  (1966)  -Wax  crayons 
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OPERA  GALLERY 

NEW  YORK 


I  15  SPRING  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10012 
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SKOWHEGAN 

announces  a  limited  edition  print  by 

ANN  HAMILTON 


seam  2011 

Archival  pigment  print,  gampi  tissue,  Asuka  paper, 
cheesecloth,  BEVA  adhesive,  fabric,  raw  fleece 
Asuka  paper  varies  slightly  in  color  and  size 
Image:  9  15/16”  x  6”  Paper:  16  7/8”  x  12  7/8” 
Edition  of  55,  signed  and  numbered  by  the  artist 


All  proceeds  benefit  the  scholarship  fund  for 

Skowhegan  School  of  Painting  &  Sculpture 

$1,350.00*  price  is  for  a  single  print 
Odd  numbers  in  the  edition  with  brown  cotton  organdy 
Even  numbers  with  cream  silk  organza 
*price  to  be  raised  after  first  25  prints  are  sold 


For  more  information,  please  call  Skowhegan  at  212.529.0505  or  email  mail@skowheganart.org. 


2012  SKOWHEGAN  AWARDS  DINNER 


Honoring 

Exit  Art:  Papo  Colo  &  in  memory  of  Jeanette  Ingberman 
Luis  Camnitzer 
Mary  Heilmann 
Kara  Walker 


Skowhegan  School  of  Painting  &  Sculpture 


200  Park  Avenue  South,  Suite  1116 


New  York,  NY  10003 


212.529.0505 


XIAOYE  SUN 

FEBRUARY  -  MARCH  2012 
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pulse 

NTC  Promenade 
Liberty  Station 
2825  Dewey  Rd 
Suite  -  1  0  3 
San  Diego, CA 
9  2  10  6 

619. 702..6742 
pulsegallery.org 
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RICK  STEVENS 


GALLERY 


Shaping  the  Unknown 
February  24  -  May  1 

311  West  Superior,  Chicago,  Illinois  60654 
p.  312.642.0202 

www.gallerykh.com 


Wild  Fortune  (Acrylic  On  Canvas)  96”  x  168"  201 1 


Select  works  will  be  on  display  at: 

San  Francisco  Arts  Of  Pacific  Asia  Show 

February  2-5,  2012 

Fort  Mason  Center,  San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles  •  Guang  Zhou  •  Hong  Kong 


artexpo 

NEW  YORK1 

March  22-25,  Pier  92,  NYC 

ii  'iiwwn  hii> 1 1  'ii  i,  t  miiMii  iiwh  MBMiijfi|iiia> ipt Ti'iirinMrjTaiwnrniiiOTOTiwwMWBwrB'TWTMnMrTiwi 

The  World's  Largest  Fine  Art 
Trade  Show  for  33+  Years 


■  Over  1000  Artists  Represented 

■  Established  Art  Dealers  and 
Emerging  Artists 

■  Free  Seminars  and  Lectures 

■  Exclusive  Consumer  Preview 

■  VIP  Lounge  Sponsored  by 

H|  GE  Capital 


Trade  Registration  &  General  Admission 
Tickets  Now  Available  Online 


ArtexpoNewYork.com 


African  American  Art 

from 

the  Flomenhaft  Collection 
January  5  -  March  3,  2012 

Emma  Amos,  Benny  Andrews, 

Romare  Bearden,  Beverly  Buchanan, 
Jacob  Lawrence,  Faith  Ringold, 

Charles  Lloyd  Tucker  and  Carrie  Mae  Weems 


rLOMENHfiFT 
go  1 1  er y ■ 


547  West  27th  Street,  Suite  200,  NYC  10001 
212.268.4952  •  flomenhaftgallery.com 


GALERIA  ■  HELGA  DE  ALVEAR 


Take  A  Closer  Look 
At  The  Masters  In  The 
Art  Of  Insuring  Art 


15  -  19  de  febrero 

ARCOmadrid 

Stand  8E04 


Jeffrey  Haber 
Michael  Fischman 
Ellen  Hoener  Ross 

Fine  Arts  &  Jewelry  Specialists 

■  Dealers  ■  Collectors 

■  Galleries  ■  Corporate 

■  Museums  Collections 


Wells  Fargo  Insurance  Services 

Insurance  Broking  and  Consulting 

330  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  1 001 7 

PH:  212.682.7500 

FAX:  21 2.682.1 043 


Wells  Fargo  Insurance  Services 


15  de  marzo  -  5  de  mayo 

JOSE  PEDRO  CROFT 


CENTRO  DE  ARTES  VISUALES 
FUNDACION  HELGA  DE  ALVEAR 

APROXIMACIONES  I 

ARTE  ESPANOL  CONTEMPORANEO 
Un  proyecto  de  Rafael  Doctor 

5  de  noviembre  2011  -  20  de  mayo  2012 

* 

Caceres,  Espana 


DR.  FOURQUET  12,  281)12  MADRID.  TEL:(:j4)  91  468  05  06  FAX:(34)  91 4*7  51  34 


e-mail  :galcria(fi'helgadcalvear. com 


www.helgadealvear.com 


When  you  pick  up  your  new  dream  car  in  the  land 
of  kings,  you're  in  for  the  royal  treatment.  The  Volvo 
Overseas  Delivery  program  takes  care  of  everything. 
Your  new  Volvo  is  the  smartest  souvenir  you  can 
get;  with  generous  savings  off  your  U.S.  MSRP, 
complimentary  round  trip  tickets  for  two,  insurance, 
registration,  and  home  shipment  services  all  included. 
Pick  up  your  ultimate  souvenir  of  Scandinavian  luxury 
at  the  home  of  Volvo  in  Sweden  and  see  Europe  at  your 
own  pace,  in  your  own  car  and  on  a  dream  vacation 
designed  around  you. 




r  _  .  t  Jim 




VOLVO  OVERSEAS  DELIVERY  VOLVOCARS.US/MYBAGSAREPACKED 

Visit  your  Volvo  retailer  and  ask  about  the  Volvo  Overseas  Delivery  program  or  call  (800)641-1102,  visit  www.volvocars.us/mybagsarepacked 
to  see  a  full  list  of  program  benefits  and  join  us  on  www.facebook.com/volvooverseasdelivery.  See  us  on  youtube! 


Sports,  Illustrated 


Andy  Warhol’s  Polaroid  portrait  Wayne  Gretzky,  1983  (left),  and  Harold  Edgerton’s  stroboscopic  photograph  Football  Kick,  1938. 


Curator  David  Little  says  the  inspiration  for  "The  Sports 
Show,"  at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  came  when  he  saw 
a  Paul  Pfeiffer  exhibition  at  the  Hamburger  Bahnhof  in 
Berlin.  "I  walk  into  this  completely  spare  gallery  with  just  these 
beautiful  wood  floors  and  barely  perceptible  speakers  around 
the  room,  and  the  sound  of  this  crowd,"  he  says.  "Without 
being  corny,  it  was  one  of  those  spine-chilling  moments." 

Little  had  just  discovered  The  Saints,  a  2007  sound-and- 
video  installation  about  the  1966  World  Cup  battle  between 
West  Germany  and  England.  A  video  played  footage  of  a  lone 
English  soccer  player  running  around  while  the  audio  put  the 
listener  in  the  middle  of  the  action.  "It  was  really  primal,  in  the 
way  that  sports  becomes  this  ritualistic,  political  event,"  says 
Little.  There  was  only  one  microphone  on  the  pitch  at  the  ac¬ 
tual  game,  so  Pfeiffer  outsourced  the  roar  of  the  crowd  to  the 
Philippines,  filling  the  actors  with  Red  Bull  and  firing  them  up 
with  video  of  Filipino  boxer  Manny  Pacquiao.  He  then  had 
them  chant,  "We  won  the  war." 

Opening  February  19,  "The  Sports  Show"  hosts  the  U.S.  pre¬ 
miere  of  The  Saints,  along  with  other  photo  and  video  works 
that  explore  the  transformation  of  sports  from  leisure  activity 
to  mass  spectacle.  Standard  action  shots  a  la  Sports  Illustrated 
don't  make  the  cut  here,  leaving  room  for  Richard  Avedon's 
1963  photo  of  a  stoic  Lew  Alcindor  (Kareem  Abdul- Jabbar) 


on  a  New  York  playground  and  Kota  Ezawa's  2008  digital 
animation  of  a  brawl  at  a  Pistons-Pacers  game  that  ended  with 
Ron  Artest  fighting  members  of  the  crowd.  The  show  also 
features  works  by  Diane  Arbus,  Andy  Warhol,  Wolfgang 
Tillmans,  Martin  Parr,  and  Stanley  Kubrick. 

"For  millions  of  people,  a  lot  of  the  exposure  they  have  to  is¬ 
sues  of  politics  and  race"  comes  through  sports,  says  Little.  One 
classic  example  is  the  Black  Power  salute  given  by  two  African 
American  track  stars  while  standing  on  the  medals  podium  at 
the  1968  Olympics  in  Mexico  City,  represented  here  by  a 
famed  Associated  Press  photo.  But  often  the  cultural  interplay 
is  much  subtler,  as  in  Roger  Welch's  0.  J.  Simpson  Project. 
Three  screens  show  footage  of  Simpson  playing  football  and 
being  interviewed;  facing  those  images  are  projections  of  Buf¬ 
falo  Bills  fans  booing  and  cheering  to  the  game.  "One  of  the 
things  that  make  it  so  enveloping  is  that  the  crowd,  at  least  the 
people  in  front,  are  life  size,"  says  Welch.  His  piece  hasn't  been 
seen  since  its  1977  premiere,  when  the  name  O.  J.  Simpson 
no  doubt  carried  different  connotations  than  it  does  now. 

"In  the  art  world,  there's  such  an  incredible  prejudice 
against  sports  that  it's  not  taken  seriously  as  a  cultural  form," 
says  Little.  "I'm  not  trying  to  advocate  in  this  show  that  sports 
is  the  source  of  all  artistic  work,  but  it's  a  really  fascinating 
subject."  —Keith  Plocek 
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Justin  Mortimer’s 
painting  The  Queen, 

1998  (left). 

Hiroshi  Sugimoto’s 
photograph  of  a  waxwork 
statue  Queen  Elizabeth 
II,  1999;  Chris  Levine’s 
hologram  Lightness  of 
Being,  2007;  and  Dorothy 
Wilding’s  hand-colored 
photo  Queen  Elizabeth  II, 
1952  (opposite,  clockwise 
from  top  left). 


Addressing  the  Queen 

An  anachronism  to  some,  keeper  of  a  precious  heritage  to  oth¬ 
ers,  Britain's  Queen  Elizabeth  II  has  inspired  a  surprising  di¬ 
versity  of  artists.  To  mark  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee, 
celebrating  her  60th  year  on  the  throne,  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  London  has  brought  together  some  60  iconic  portraits 
by  photographers  and  artists  ranging  from  Lord  Snowdon  and 
Andy  Warhol  to  Lucian  Freud  and  Kim  Dong-Yoo 

The  exhibition,  "The  Queen:  Art  and  Image,"  opens  at  the 
National  Museum  Cardiff  on  February  4  and  the  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery  on  May  17,  following  stops  in  Edinburgh  and 
Belfast  last  year.  Through  representations  of  Elizabeth,  it 
charts  a  course  across  recent  British  history  and  art,  against  a 
backdrop  of  the  realm's  shrinking  empire,  social  upheaval,  and 
the  Internet  revolution. 

"It's  about  how  changing  images  of  the  Queen  act  as  a  kind  of 
lens  through  which  to  see  changes  in  our  society  and  changes  in 
artistic  values,"  says  exhibition  curator  Paul  Moorhouse. 

The  show  moves  from  majestic  portraits  by  Pietro  Annigoni 
and  Cecil  Beaton  of  the  young  queen  in  her  regalia  to  more  re¬ 
laxed  domestic  scenes  from  the  1960s.  With  Gerhard  Richter's 


blurred  1966  portrait,  the  depictions  become  more  questioning. 

But  it  was  Jamie  Reid's  1977  poster  defacing  the  Queen's 
image  for  the  Sex  Pistols  single  "God  Save  the  Queen"  that 
shattered  the  deference  forever,  Moorhouse  says.  "It  does 
seem  to  unleash  something  in  the  response  of  contemporary 
artists,  who  are  also  more  critical  from  that  point." 

Warhol's  glitzy  silk  screens  from  1985  and  Hiroshi  Sugi- 
moto's  1999  photo  of  a  waxwork  Elizabeth  imply  a  lack  of 
substance  behind  the  regal  veneer.  And  royal  supporters  took 
umbrage  at  Justin  Mortimer's  1998  painting  showing  Her 
Majesty's  head  floating  above  her  body,  as  well  as  Freud's 
lumpen  2001  portrait  of  the  Queen.  Among  the  more  contro¬ 
versial  works  is  Kim  Dong-Yoo's  Elizabeth  vs.  Diana  (2007), 
made  from  1,106  tiny  pictures  of  Princess  Diana. 

British-Guyanese  artist  Hew  Locke  says  traditional  "syco¬ 
phantic"  images  of  the  Queen  make  him  physically  sick.  His 
sculpture  Medusa  (2008)  is  composed  of  beads,  bugs,  trash, 
and  toys.  "Obviously  it's  a  portrait,  but  it's  something  much 
more  than  that.  It's  a  kind  of  dark  talisman,  it's  about  the  state 
of  the  nation,"  Locke  says. 
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As  a  portrait  of  the  nation,  the  exhibition  captures  seminal 
moments  in  British  consciousness  like  Princess  Diana's  death, 
encapsulated  in  a  press  photo  of  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Philip 
surveying  floral  tributes  outside  Buckingham  Palace. 

Chris  Levine's  haunting  holographic  portrait  of  the  Queen 
resting  her  eyes.  Lightness  of  Being  (2007),  is  on  the  show's 
promotional  poster.  Levine  explains  that  it  was  inspired  by 
meditation.  "I  was  trying  to  create  that  sense  of  stillness. 

When  she  shut  her  eyes,  it  was  kind  of  meant  to  be,"  he  says 
of  his  photo  shoot  with  Elizabeth. 

The  historian  David  Cannadine,  who  contributed  an 
essay  to  the  exhibition  catalogue,  suggests  that  the  Queen  "is 
probably  the  most  visually  represented  human  being  ever  to 
have  existed  in  the  entire  history  of  the  world,"  if  one  in¬ 
cludes  coins,  stamps,  and  media  imagery.  Yet  her  real  per¬ 
sona  remains  an  enigma,  and  the  exhibition  makes  no 
pretense  of  solving  it. 

"All  you  really  have  of  the  Queen  is  images,"  says  Moor- 
house.  "You  never  have  an  intimation  of  what  she's  like  as  a 
person."  —Elizabeth  Fullerton 
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Seeing  Red  at 

Say  the  word  "communism" 
and  chances  are  most  people 
will  conjure  images  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis,  or  Nikita  Khrushchev 
banging  his  shoe  at 
the  United  Nations.  It 
is  far  less  likely  that 
anyone  will  recall  the 
unassuming  brick 
structure  that  stands 
on  the  comer  of 
Forsyth  and  Broome 
Streets  in  downtown 
Manhattan,  the  site 
of  some  of  the  earliest 
socialist  and  commu¬ 
nist  meetings  held  in 
the  United  States 
(back  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury).  For  artist 
Yevgeniy  Fiks, 
however,  this  type  of 
place  has  inspired 
works  that  examine 
the  often  overlooked 
history  of  commu¬ 
nism  in  the  West. 

Bom  in  Russia  but 
based  in  New  York 
since  1994,  Fiks  has 
painted  portraits  of 
current  members  of 
the  Communist  Party 
USA  and  photo¬ 
graphed  New  York 
locations  connected 
to  communist  his¬ 
tory.  In  March  2010, 
he  led  a  group  of 
visitors  on  a  guerrilla 
performance  tour  of 
the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  in 
which  he  detailed 
the  communist  sym¬ 
pathies  of  artists  in 
the  permanent  col¬ 
lection.  (Interesting 
fact:  Jackson  Pol¬ 
lock  went  to  communist 
meetings  when  he  lived  in 
Los  Angeles  in  the  '20s.) 

Now,  MoMA  has  invited  Fiks 
to  give  an  officially  sanc¬ 
tioned  "Communist  Tour"  of 
the  museum  on  February  15, 


MoMA 

guiding  visitors  through  the 
exhibition  "Diego  Rivera: 
Murals  for  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art." 

The  expectation  is  that 


Fiks  will  help  illuminate  the 
complexities  of  the  Mexican 
muralist's  leftist  leanings. 
An  avowed  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  Rivera 
generated  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  in  1933,  when 


he  inserted  an  image  of  Russ¬ 
ian  revolutionary  leader 

Vladimir  Lenin  into  a  com¬ 
missioned  mural  at  New 
York's  Rockefeller  Center.  The 


gesture  led  to  the  mural's  de¬ 
molition  in  early  1934  and 
Rivera  to  be  dismissed  as  a 
propagandist,  says  Leah 
Dickerman,  the  curator  be¬ 
hind  the  MoMA  show,  which 
is  up  through  May  14.  "But 


he's  really  creating  speech  that 
reflected  his  own  beliefs,"  she 
adds— beliefs  that  were  hardly 
in  lockstep  with  what  was 
coming  out  of  Moscow.  In 

fact,  Rivera  had  been 
expelled  from  Russia 
just  a  few  years  ear¬ 
lier  for  supporting 
Leon  Trotsky  over 
Joseph  Stalin.  The 
tour,  says  Fiks,  will 
explore  the  artist's 
contentious  relation¬ 
ship  with  fellow  mu- 
ralist  David  Alfaro 
Siqueiros,  a  devoted 
Stalinist,  and  Rivera's 
eventual  return  to 
Russia  in  the  1950s. 

Fiks  says  the  tour 
is  also  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  tell  a  more 
nuanced  story  about 
communists  living 
and  working  in  the 
United  States.  "In  the 
1920s  and  '30s,  the 
Communist  Party 
was  really  strong  on 
issues  of  race  and  in¬ 
tegration,"  he  says. 
But  during  the  Cold 
War,  the  party  was 
considered  "despica¬ 
ble,  unmentionable, 
horrible"  in  main¬ 
stream  America.  As 
part  of  his  perfor¬ 
mance,  Fiks  will  take 
visitors  on  a  short 
detour  through 
MoMA's  permanent 
collection  to  learn 
about  the  leftist  poli¬ 
tics  of  Picasso,  Ma¬ 
tisse,  and  Magritte. 
2010  "MoMA  always  pre¬ 
sents  art  against  a 
light  backdrop  of  his¬ 
tory,"  he  explains.  "But  1 
don't  really  think  we  can  sep¬ 
arate  the  artists  from  their 
work."  Certainly  not  for 
someone  as  vocal  and  impas¬ 
sioned  as  Rivera. 

—Carolina  A.  Miranda 


Yevgeniy  Fiks  in  his  guerrilla  performance  Communist  Tour  of  MoMA, 
(top).  Diego  Rivera’s  fresco  The  Uprising,  1931  (bottom). 
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Doodle  Unto  Others 


For  an  artist  best  known  for 
his  zany  doodles  depicting  life 
in  its  brutal  absurdity,  David 
Shrigley  leads  a  surprisingly 
disciplined  existence,  involv¬ 
ing  a  strict  work  routine,  jog¬ 
ging,  and  yoga.  "You  can't 
just  lie  on  the  roof  and  smoke 
joints  naked,  because  that's 
not  going  to  get  the  work 
done,  is  it?  You've  got  to  be 
down  here,  fully  clothed, 
sober,  and  wandering 
amongst  paper,  paint,  and 
pens,"  he  says. 

This  month,  London's  Hay¬ 
ward  Gallery  is  launching  the 
first  major  retrospective  in 
Britain  of  works  by  Shrigley, 
whose  cartoons  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  books  have  gained 
him  a  cult  following.  Up 
through  May  13,  "David 
Shrigley:  Brain  Activity"  fea¬ 
tures  over  175  drawings, 
paintings,  sculpture,  pho¬ 
tographs,  and  animations— 
with  many  new  works  in  the 
mix. 

The  Glasgow-based  artist 
confesses  that  he  came  up 
with  the  show's  title  at  a  yoga 
class:  "The  teacher  was  saying 
something  about  extending 
your  spine  to  .  .  .  lessen  the 


brain  activity."  This 
exemplifies  the  way 
Shrigley  uses  of  out- 
of-context  axioms, 
aphorisms,  and 
cliches  in  his  work, 
often  making  them 
seem  nonsensical  or 
comically  doom 
laden.  "I'm  interested 
in  the  slippage  of 
meaning  when  one 
speaks  metaphorically 
or  idiomatically,"  he 
says. 

Shrigley's  charac¬ 
ters  often  spout  exis¬ 
tential  truths  that 
would  be  at  home  in  a 
Samuel  Beckett  play,  and 
he  says  writers  have  probably 
influenced  him  more  than  vi¬ 
sual  artists.  Particular  heroes 
are  Franz  Kafka  and 
William  S.  Burroughs 

Classic  pieces  appearing  in 
the  exhibition  include  a  sculp¬ 
ture  of  a  taxidermied  dog 
brandishing  a  sign  that  reads 
"I'm  Dead";  Gravestone 
(2008),  a  granite  slab  with  a 
shopping  list  in  gold  lettering; 
and  Lost  (1996),  a  photo  of  a 
note  pinned  to  a  tree  request¬ 
ing  the  return  of  a  lost  pigeon. 


An  underlying  trait  in  much 
of  Shrigley's  artwork  is  his 
dry  sense  of  humor.  "He's  re¬ 
ally  good  at  picking  out  the 
various  oddities  and  uncanny 
moments  of  the  everyday," 
says  the  exhibition's  curator. 
Cliff  Lauson. 

"You  stand  there  at  a  David 
Shrigley  show  .  .  .  and  you 
burst  out  laughing,"  says  fel¬ 
low  artist  Tracey  Emin,  who 
had  her  own  show  at  the 
Hayward  last  year.  "People 
say  he's  not  an  artist  and  he's 
like  a  cartoonist.  He's  an  ab¬ 
solute  artist!  He's  broken 


through  all  these 
other  barriers,  but 
he's  not  commercial." 

Since  graduating 
from  the  Glasgow 
School  of  Art  in  1991, 
where  he  majored  in 
environmental  art, 
Shrigley  has  produced 
over  7,000  works,  in¬ 
cluding  drawings, 
sculptures,  films,  and 
spoken-word  albums. 
There's  even  a  2007 
compilation  of  songs, 
called  Worried  Noo¬ 
dles,  with  musicians 
like  David  Byrne 
and  the  band  Franz  Ferdinand 
putting  Shrigley's  words  to 
melodies.  And  his  work  has 
graced  T-shirts,  mugs,  and 
greeting  cards. 

Such  is  his  popular  appeal 
that  fans  have  asked  him  to 
design  tattoos,  which  he  does 
for  free  to  alleviate  his 
qualms  about  the  practice.  "I 
feel  really  quite  uncomfort¬ 
able,"  he  says,  "with  the  fact 
that  these  quite  often  beauti¬ 
ful  young  people  sully  their 
virgin  skin  with  my  horrible 
drawings." 

—Elizabeth  Fullerton 


Untitled  drawings  appearing  in  David  Shrigley’s  retrospective  at  the  Hayward  Gallery  in  London;  all  works  2011. 
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Documents  of  20th-Century 
Latin  American  and  Latino  Art 


A  decade  in  the  making,  the  digital  archive  of  primary  sources  from  the 
International  Center  for  the  Arts  of  the  Americas  (ICAA)  is  now  available 
free  of  charge  at  www.icaadocs.mfah.org.  With  its  companion  book 
series— Critical  Documents  of  20th-Century  Latin  American  and  Latino  Art , 
published  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston,  and  distributed  by  Yale 
University  Press— the  archive  is  a  global  resource  for  the  future  of  the 
field  of  20th-century  Latin  American  and  Latino  art. 

For  additional  information,  please  visit 
www.icaadocs.mfah.org  or  contact  icaa@mfah.org. 


The  International  Center  for  the  Arts  of  the  Americas’ 
digital  archive  is  generously  underwritten  by 
The  Bruce  T.  Halle  Family  Foundation.  The  Critical 
Documents  of  20th-Century  Latin  American  and  Latino  Art 
thirteen-volume  book  series  is  generously  underwritten  by 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

The  ICAA  has  received  additional  major  funding  from 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts;  The  Wallace  Foundation; 

The  Getty  Foundation;  The  Ford  Foundation, 

The  Wortham  Foundation,  Inc.;  The  Henry  Luce  Foundation,  Inc.; 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation;  The  Andy  Warhol  Foundation; 
Coleccion  Patricia  Phelps  de  Cisneros;  The  TransArt  Foundation; 
Deutsche  Bank  Americas  Foundation;  Olive  McCollum  Jenney; 
Fulbright  &  jaworski  L.L.P.;  and  AEI  Energy. 


ICAA  MFA 


International  Center  for  the  Arts  of  the  Americas 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston 


The  Critical  Documents  of  20th-Century  Latin  American  and 
Latino  Art  thirteen-volume  book  series  is  distributed  by 
Yale  University  Press. 


Pilgrim’s  Progress 


In  her  book  Pilgrimage,  por¬ 
trait  photographer  Annie 
Leibovitz  offers  a  skewed 
look  at  historical  figures  she 
admires  by  recording  their 
personal  spaces  and  posses¬ 
sions.  "It's  not  so  different 
from  meeting  a  person  and 
finding  out  about  them,"  says 
Leibovitz. 

The  idea  began  as  a  list  of 
places  she  and  Susan  Son- 
tag,  her  longtime  partner, 


Annie  Leibovitz,  self-portrait 
in  Plano,  Illinois  (above). 
Leibovitz’s  photos  of  Emily 
Dickinson’s  dress,  2010  (top 
right),  and  Georgia  O’Keeffe’s 
house  in  Abiquiu,  New 
Mexico,  2011  (bottom  right). 

thought  were  important  and 
dreamed  of  visiting  together. 
After  Sontag's  death  in  2004, 
the  project  took  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  shape  and  became  Lei¬ 
bovitz's  own— but  Sontag's 
influence  remains.  "Emily 
Dickinson  was  Susan's  fa¬ 
vorite  poet,"  Leibovitz  writes 
in  Pilgrimage,  published  by 
Random  House.  Appropri¬ 
ately,  Dickinson's  home  in 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  was 
Leibovitz's  starting  point.  She 
photographed  the  pearl  but¬ 
tons  on  the  poet's  embroi¬ 
dered  white  dress  and  the 
pressed  dogwood  and  cactus 
from  her  herbarium. 


y 


One  subject  led 
to  another  as  Lei¬ 
bovitz  traversed 
the  United  States 
and  England.  While 
researching  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson 
in  Concord,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  "we  kept 
driving  past 
Louisa  May  Al- 
cott's  Orchard 
House,"  she  recalls. 

"I  said,  T'm  not 
going  in!  I'm  ab¬ 
solutely  not  going 
into  Louisa  May 
Alcott's  Orchard 
House!"'  she  says,  explaining 
her  concern  with  staying  on 
schedule  and  keeping  the 
project  from  expanding.  "And 
then  I  thought,  'How  could  I 
not  go  in?"'  There  she  found 
charming  sketches  of  horses 
and  angels  drawn  on  window 
trim. 

A  love  for  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  led  Leibovitz  to  the 
sculptor  Daniel  Chester 
French  and  casts  of  his 
hands,  which  served  as  mod¬ 
els  for  those  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  French  was 
working  on  his  outsize  mon¬ 
ument.  Leibovitz's  Lincoln 
obsession  also  took  her  to 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  where 
she  found  a  gold 
dress  worn  by 
Marian  Ander¬ 
son,  who  fa¬ 
mously  sang  on 
the  steps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial 
in  1939. 

Leibovitz  origi¬ 
nally  envisioned 
photographing 
only  places  — the 
book  includes 
landscapes  and 
interiors  — but 
eventually  she 
found  that  objects 
themselves  hold 
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evocative  powers.  At  the 
Concord  Museum  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  she  encountered 
Henry  David  Thoreau's 
bed.  "I  guess  I  thought 
Thoreau  must  have  slept  on 
the  ground  or  on  nails  or 
something,"  Leibovitz  says. 
"But  it  was  a  caned  piece 
from  a  Chinese  sofa  bed.  You 
saw  how  sophisticated  he  re¬ 
ally  was,  how  educated." 

Not  everyone  was  so  re¬ 
fined.  At  Graceland,  she  pho¬ 
tographed  a  television  set 
that  Elvis  Presley  had  shot 
with  a  gun,  something  he  did 
regularly.  And  she  discov¬ 
ered  that  Virginia  Woolf 
was  a  slob  — "not  merely  un¬ 
tidy  but  squalid,"  as  Woolf's 


husband,  Leonard,  once 
noted.  Leibovitz  recorded  the 
ink-spattered  piece  of  ply¬ 
wood  the  writer  used  as  a 
desk,  in  East  Sussex,  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  photographs  featured 
in  Pilgrimage  are  on  view  at 
the  Smithsonian  American 
Art  Museum  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  through  May  20.  "I 
originally  saw  this  as  note¬ 
taking  for  portraits,"  Lei¬ 
bovitz  says  of  her  project. 
"I'm  not  a  landscape  photog¬ 
rapher,  I'm  not  an  interior 
photographer.  To  me,  this 
was  a  notebook  of  looking 
and  seeing.  They  happened 
to  be  places  I  cared  about." 

—Rebecca  Robertson 
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MACH  -  Picasso  Cubist  Woman  (2011)-  Matchsticks 
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making  faces 

FROM  JANUARY  27  TO  FEBRUARY  19 
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I  15  SPRING  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10012 


2 1 2  966  6675  NYC@OPERAGALLERY.COM 


Sharing  the  Wealth 


When  filmmaker  Megumi 
Sasaki  screened  her  2008 
documentary  Herb  &  Dorothy 
at  theaters  in  Japan,  "a  lot  of 
middle-aged  Japanese  busi¬ 
nessmen  were  choking  up, 
were  crying,"  she  says.  "In 
this  economy,  the  things  that 
we  thought  were  important, 
like  money,  jobs,  success. 


Vogel,  a  retired  postal  worker 
and  librarian,  respectively,  are 
among  America's  foremost 
collectors  of  Conceptual  and 
Minimalist  art.  For  decades 
they  lived  in  a  one-bedroom 
Manhattan  apartment  with 
cats,  turtles,  fish,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  more  than  4,000  art¬ 
works  that  obscured  every 


collection  to  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.— the  first  place 
they  visited  on  their  honey¬ 
moon-through  partial  pur¬ 
chases  and  gifts.  Then,  in 
2008,  the  museum  and  the 
couple  launched  a  national 
gift  program,  the  Dorothy 
and  Herbert  Vogel  Collection 


Dorothy  and  Herbert  Vogel  in  their  New  York  apartment. 


fame— those  things  can  dis¬ 
appear  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 
What  really  matters  is  our 
passion  and  love,  and  that's 
what  Herb  and  Dorothy's 
story  reminds  us."  Now, 
Sasaki  is  at  work  on  a  follow¬ 
up  film,  titled  Herb  &  Dorothy 
50X50,  which  she  refers  to  as 
"the  last  chapter  of  their  life 
story  in  collection." 

For  those  who  haven't  en¬ 
countered  the  diminutive  cou¬ 
ple  trawling  gallery  openings, 
Herbert  and  Dorothy 


inch  of  wall  space  or  perched 
precariously  in  teetering 
stacks.  The  twosome  usually 
bought  these  works  directly 
from  then-little-known 
artists— including  Sol  Le- 
Witt,  Robert  Mangold, 
Christo  and  Jeanne- 
Claude,  Donald  Judd,  and 
Richard  Tuttle— using 
Herb's  salary,  while  Dorothy's 
paychecks  covered  the  bills. 

In  1991,  however,  the  Vo¬ 
gels  began  clearing  house,  al¬ 
lotting  a  portion  of  their 


50  Works  for  50  States.  In¬ 
spired  by  the  philanthropy  of 
five-and-dime  magnate  and 
National  Gallery  founding 
benefactor  Samuel  H. 

Kress,  who  donated  Old 
Master  works  to  regional 
museums  during  the  Great 
Depression,  the  initiative  will 
distribute  2,500  pieces  from 
the  storied  collection  to  50 
art  institutions  across  the 
country. 

After  completing  her  first 
documentary,  Sasaki  thought 


she  was  done  chronicling  the 
Vogels,  but  when  she  at¬ 
tended  the  opening  of  the 
first  exhibition  tied  to  50 
Works  for  50  States,  at  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Museum  of  Art,  "It 
was  almost  like  I  had  followed 
very  famous  actors  for  four 
years  backstage,"  the  film¬ 
maker  says.  "I  finally  got  to 
see  the  real 
performance, 
under  a  spot¬ 
light,  on  the 
stage."  At  that 
moment,  she 
decided  she 
had  to  record 
this  latest  de¬ 
velopment  in 
the  story  of  the 
collection  and 
the  Vogels, 
who  stopped 
acquiring  art  in 
2009. 

To  get  Herb 
&  Dorothy 
50X50  off  the 
ground,  Sasaki 
created  a 
Kickstarter 


campaign,  an 
all-or-nothing 
challenge  to 
gather  $55,000 
in  60  days  on 
the  online  arts- 
funding  plat¬ 
form,  which 
crowdsources 
financial  sup¬ 
port.  Artists  included  in  the 
Vogels'  collection,  such  as 
Lawrence  Weiner,  Lynda 
Benglis,  and  Charles 
Clough,  donated  works  as 
thank-you  gifts  for  top 
pledgers.  By  the  time  the 
campaign  closed,  last  Novem¬ 
ber,  Sasaki  had  raised 
$87,331.  "It's  art  supported 
by  people  for  people,"  she 
says,  "and  that  spirit  exactly 
resonates  with  the  story  of 
Herb  and  Dorothy." 

—Emma  Allen 
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BAST  -  Ghost  Face  (2012)  -  Acrylic  and  spray  paint  on  birch  wood 


making  faces 

FROM  JANUARY  27TO  FEBRUARY  19 

OPERA  GALLERY 

NEW  YORK 


I  15  SPRING  STREET  NEWYORK  NY  10012 


2 1 2  966  6675  NYC@OPERAGALLERY.COM 


Lego  of  Your  Fears 


What  do  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  Stanley 
Kubrick,  the  space  shuttle 
Challenger,  and  Legos  have 
in  common?  They're  inspira¬ 
tions  for  the  Australian  cou¬ 
ple  and  artist  duo  Claire 
Healy  and  Sean  Cordeiro, 
who  were  commissioned  by 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  cre¬ 
ate  site-specific  installations. 

Cordeiro's  enthusiasm  for 
space  exploration  prompted 
the  theme  of  the  show,  called 


space  capsule,  ffealy  notes 
that  Thoreau  looked  at  the 
"bare  necessities  it  takes  to 
live"  and  analyzed  what 
19th-century  Americans  ac¬ 
tually  consumed.  The  couple 
did  a  similar  thing  at  the  Cor¬ 
coran,  envisioning  a  solar 
system  of  half-globes  made 
up  of  each  of  the  ten  best¬ 
selling  grocery  items  in  the 
United  States  in  2009.  Based 
on  a  3,800-calorie-per-day 
diet  for  an  "everyman"  astro¬ 
naut  traveling  to  Mars— plus 


curator  of  contemporary  art 
Beatrice  Gralton,  also  an 
Aussie,  calls  the  work  a  "cos¬ 
mological  supermarket." 

Displayed  in  the  museum's 
atrium  are  seven  large  wall 
works  constructed  from  Lego 
blocks  that  portray  the  1986 
Challenger  space-shuttle  dis¬ 
aster.  Pixelated  depictions  of 
vapor  trails,  smoke,  and 
flames  in  vivid  colors  evoke 
the  moment  of  horror  when 
the  shuttle  disintegrated  with 
Christa  McAuliffe,  who 


Claire  Healy 
and  Sean 
Cordeiro  (top 
left).  The  duo’s 
Lego  sculpture 
T+100_yellow, 
2011  (bottom 
left),  and  a 
detail  of  their 
installation  Are 
We  There  Yet?, 
2011  (right). 


"Are  We  There  Yet?,"  on  view 
through  March  1 1 .  The  title, 
he  explains,  refers  not  to  chil¬ 
dren's  queries  on  long  car  trips 
but  to  the  monotony  of  a  520- 
day  journey  to  Mars  and  back. 
"We  associated  Washington 
with  space  exploration,"  says 
Healy,  "and  thought  this  sort 
of  installation  would  reflect 
the  challenge  of  aspiration 
versus  reality." 

She  and  Cordeiro  regard 
Thoreau's  lonely  experience 
in  a  cabin  in  the  woods  at 
Walden  Pond  as  analogous  to 
an  astronaut's  journey  in  a 


a  daily  allowance  of  9.6  ciga¬ 
rettes— the  installation  in¬ 
cludes  stacks  of  Coca-Cola, 
Cheerios,  Velveeta,  Bud 
Light,  Utz  cheese  balls,  and 
Marlboros. 

The  packaged  consumables 
encircle  an  IKEA  bed  and  a 
spacesuit  on  loan  from 
NASA,  and  everything  sits 
atop  1,600  square  feet  of 
gold-anodized  aluminum. 

The  shiny  surface  and  the 
bed  allude  to  the  mysterious 
closing  scene  of  Kubrick's 
1968  movie,  2001:  A  Space 
Odyssey.  Corcoran  associate 


was  to  be  the  first  teacher  in 
space,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  onboard. 

Why  Legos?  "Because 
they're  like  bricks,  but  they 
can  be  manipulated  into  all 
kinds  of  designs,"  says 
Cordeiro.  For  the  couple,  it 
made  sense  to  use  kids'  toys 
to  reconstruct  their  child¬ 
hood  memories  of  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  explosion,  which  they, 
like  millions  of  others  around 
the  world,  saw  on  television. 
In  that  split  second,  the  per¬ 
ils  of  space  travel  became  all 
too  real.  —Stephen  May 
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Rowann  VILLENCY 

Fleurs  Fantas  qjj  e  s 

February  4th  -  February  29th,  2012 


le  Fleur  en  folie,  acrylic  and  mixed  media  on  Paper,  60”  x  42",  2011 


Exhibition  Catalog  with  an  Essay  by  Dominique  nahas  available  upon  Request 

WALTER  WICKISER  GALLERY  INC. 


210  Eleventh  Avenue  Suite  303.  New  York.  NY  1  0  0  0  1  2  1  2.9  41.1  8  1  7 

www.walterwickisergallery.com  wwickiserg@aol.com 


sheds  light  on  percep¬ 
tions  of  Tibet  in  the 
West.  But  it's  not  all 
about  debunking  stereo¬ 
types.  "These  stories 
often  show  a  mixture  of 
the  real  and  the  imagined— 
stereotype  and  knowledge," 
says  Brauen. 

At  the  heart  of  one  cele¬ 
brated  Tintin  serial,  "Tintin  in 
Tibet,"  written  by  Herge  in 
1958-59,  are  the  title  charac¬ 
ter's  strong  intuition— 
evocative  of  the  "third  eye" 
clairvoyance  that  the  enlight¬ 
ened  possess  — and  his  undy¬ 
ing  devotion  to  doing  good. 
Tintin  has  recurring  visions 
that  his  dear  friend  Chang 
Chong-Chen  has  survived  a 
plane  crash  in  the  Himalayas, 
so  he  heads  east  and  lets 
nothing  get  in  the  way  of  the 
rescue,  including  a  Yeti. 

"Some  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  stereotypes 
actually  derive  from 
Tibetan  leg¬ 
ends,"  says 
Brauen.  "Take 
the  levitating 
monk,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  In  Tibetan  leg¬ 
ends,  you  find 
flying  monks  who  do 
miracles,  and  have 
more  power  than 
other  people."  What 
could  be  riper  material 
for  superhero  stories? 

The  Green  Lama,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  a  pulp-fiction, 

comic-book,  and  radio  char¬ 
acter  in  the  1940s.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  Harvard  grad  who  spent  a 
decade  in  Tibet  studying  to 
become  a  lama  (a  Tibetan  Bud¬ 
dhist  spiritual  teacher),  this 
superhero  battles  evildoers 
through  his  advanced  mystical 
abilities. 

As  for  comic-book  villains 
in  Tibet,  they  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  European  bad  guys  hid¬ 
ing  out. 

—Meredith  Mendelsohn 


than  50  of  these  works  are 
presented  in  "Hero,  Villain, 
Yeti:  Tibet  in  Comics,"  on 
view  at  New  York's  Rubin 
Museum  of  Art  until  June  1 1 . 
Dating  from  the  1940s 
through  the  present,  the 
comics  feature  the  Tibetan 
adventures  of  a  wide  range  of 
characters,  from  Bugs  Bunny 
and  Tintin  to  a  lesser-known 
hero  called  the  Green  Lama. 

Organized  by  Martin 
Brauen,  formerly  chief  curator 
of  the  Rubin,  the  exhibition 


Green  Lama  #2, 1945;  Creepy  #37,  “King  Keller,”  1971;  Bugs 
Bunny  #123,  “Dangerous  Venture,”  1946. 


Monk-y  Business 

For  a  good  part  of  a  century, 
the  West  has  let  its  imagina¬ 
tion  run  wild  when  it  comes  to 
Tibet.  Situated  high  in  the  Hi¬ 
malayas,  the  region  has  long 
been  portrayed  in  fiction  as  a 
near-mythological  realm  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  mankind. 

Shangri-la,  after  all,  described 
by  writer  James  Hilton  in 
1933,  is  located  in  the  Hi¬ 
malayas,  as  is  the  elusive  Yeti. 

And  with  its  large  population 
of  Buddhist  monks,  Tibet 
brings  to  mind  spiritual  jour¬ 
neys  as  well  as  physical  ones, 
both  of  which  make  for  good 
storytelling. 

Still,  it's  surprising  to  find 
that,  over  the  decades,  Tibet 
has  factored  large  in  dozens 
of  comic-book  stories.  More 
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KAWS 
and  Effect 

On  the  plaza  outside  At¬ 
lanta's  High  Museum  of  Art, 
a  16-foot-tall  fiberglass 
Mickey  Mouse  slouches,  his 
face  pitched  forward  into  a 
pair  of  white-gloved  hands. 
But  this  isn't  the  familiar 
Disney  character.  With  X's 
on  his  hands  and  bulbous 
crossbones  protruding  from 
his  head,  the  figure  in  Com¬ 
panion  (Passing  Through), 
2010,  is  a  harassed-looking 
version  of  Mickey,  and  he 
seems  to  be  having  an  exis¬ 
tential  moment. 

"I  did  a  sculpture  that  was 
pretty  much  how  I  would  feel 
with  thousands  of  people 
walking  by  and  staring  at  me,' 
says  Brooklyn-based  artist 
Brian  Donnelly,  who  goes 
by  the  moniker  KAWS.  "I'd 
be  mortified  sitting  there." 

Companion  serves  as  reluc¬ 


tant  ambassador  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  "KAWS:  Down  Time," 
opening  February  18.  This  is 
the  third  museum  show  in 
two  years  for  Donnelly,  who 
has  parlayed  his  success  as  a 
graffiti  artist  and  a  designer— 
making  a  clothing  line  with 
Marc  Jacobs,  an  album 
cover  for  Kanye  West,  and 
T-shirts  and  collectible  toys 
for  his  collaborative  Tokyo 
store,  OriginalFake— into  a 
full-fledged  art-world  career. 

Beginning  with  a  small 
Companion  figurine  in  1999, 
KAWS's  cast  of  character- 


based  sculptures  has  ex¬ 
panded  over  the  years  to  in¬ 
clude  Chum  (based  on  the 
Michelin  Man)  and  a  taller, 
thicker  Companion,  produced 
in  2004— as  if  the  mouse  had 
aged  five  years.  Considering 
the  agelessness  of  traditional 
cartoon  personae,  Donnelly 
decided  that  "it  would  be 
funny  if  a  character  actually 
got  old  in  real  time  in  front  of 
people  and  died,"  he  says, 
laughing  dryly.  "It  would  be 
pretty  tragic." 

Likewise,  in  his  saturated 
paintings,  calamity  often  be¬ 


falls  X-eyed  versions  of  the 
Simpsons,  the  Smurfs,  and 
SpongeBob.  Landscapes  col¬ 
lapse  around  disembodied 
eyeballs  and  grasping  hands, 
as  in  the  monumental  Silent 
City  (2011),  which  will  hang 
like  a  billboard  in  the  atrium 
of  the  High.  "They're  these  in¬ 
nocent  things  that  have  met 
this  dreadful  demise,"  says 
Michael  Rooks,  curator  of 
modern  and  contemporary  art 
at  the  museum.  "They're  in  a 
situation  that  one  needs  to  be 
human  to  understand." 

—Lamar  Clarkson 


ARTnews  Retrospective 


100  Years  Ago 

The  cabled  and  exclusive  announcement  in  last  week's  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  News  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  had 
decided  to  transfer  all  his  art  belongings  from  Europe  to  New 
York,  was  later  confirmed  by  the  dailies. 

The  porcelains,  bronzes,  carved  ivories  and  jewels,  valued  at 
more  than  $3,000,000,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
which  will  be  brought  to  America  first,  are  only  a  small  part  of 
the  whole.  —  "Morgan  Treasures  Coming, "  February  3,  1912 

75  Years  Ago 

There  are  more  macrocosmic  flowers,  more  bleached  skulls  and 
desert  hills  in  Georgia  O'Keeffe's  1936  paintings  now  on  dis¬ 
play  at  An  American  Place.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  perni¬ 
cious  kind  of  criticism  that  has  attached  itself  to  O'Keeffe  and 
her  paintings  will  find  it  necessary  to  discipline  the  eye  and  the 
mind  to  understand,  to  appreciate,  and  to  judge  these  canvases 
without  permitting  the  literature  to  act  as  a  boomerang.  Em¬ 
phatic  flights  of  wild  fancy,  subjective  delusions  rather  than 
objective  criticism,  obscure  the  unique  character  and  quality  of 
the  work  of  an  artist  who,  more  than  any  other  woman  in 
America,  has  commanded  the  attention  of  a  suspicious  public. 

—  "O'Keeffe's  Latest  Decorative  Paintings , "  by  M.  D., 

February  27,  1937 


50  Years  Ago 

David  Siqueiros  [A.C.A.]  is  in  prison  again,  not  accused  of 
murder,  a  charge  he  has  never  faced,  but  for  helping  to  incite 
student  demonstrations  against  the  government.  A  committee 
headed  by  Alexander  Calder  and  Ben  Shahn  sponsored  a 
week-long  exhibition  of  his  work  to  focus  attention  on  the 
artist's  plight  and  to  raise  funds  for  his  defence. 

—Reviews  and  previews,  by  G.  R.  Swenson,  February  1962 

25  Years  Ago 

According  to  the  1980  Census,  38  percent  of  the  artists  in  the 
United  States  are  women.  Nonetheless,  recent  statistics  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Women's  Caucus  for  Art  suggest  that  the  major 
New  York  museums  remain  very  much  boys'  clubs.  Over  the 
last  six  years  only  12  percent  of  the  artists  awarded  shows  at 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  have  been  female,  and  MoMA  is 
not  the  worst.  At  the  Whitney  the  figure  is  a  mere  8.7  per¬ 
cent,  and  at  the  Guggenheim  it  drops  to  3.8  percent. 

The  statistics  were  the  impetus  for  ...  a  nationwide 
"women's  visibility  event."  .  .  .  Coordinator  Linda  Cunning¬ 
ham  says,  "We  had  the  feeling  that  the  situation  wasn't  good, 
but  when  we  checked  it  out  we  discovered  it  was  worse  than 
we  thought." 

—  "Now  You  See  Us,"  by  Eleanor  Heartney,  February  1987 
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Still  Water  in  Steprock  Creek  30  x  22  inches.  Painted  with  bonfire,  water(color),  mixed  media  on  paper. 


The  Unforgettable  FirePaintings  of 
Peter  Kephart 


Jan  31  -  Feb  28,  2012 

Live  Jazz  concert  and  Reception  Feb  2nd,  5.30  -  7.30  PM 

A  Jain  Marunouchi  Gallery 
24  West  57th  Street  New  York,  NY  1 001 9 
Tel:  212  969  9660  Fax:  212  969  9715 
Email:  Jainmar@aol.com  www.Artln2000.com 

Image  of  painting  with  fire  by  Daniel  Cima  ©2004 


Denmark  Art  Guide/ 

FEBRUARY  2012 


ARKEN  Museum  of  Modern  Art 

Skovvej  100 
2635  Ishoej 

Tel:  (011)  45  43  54  0222 
E-mail:  reception@arken.dk 
Web:  www.arken.dk 

The  Damien  Hirst  Room  Until  5/9 

Essence  of  colour  -  The  Art  of  Queen  Margrethe  II  Until  1/7 


Galleri  Bo  Bjerggaard 

Flaesketorvet  85  A 

1711  Copenhagen  V 

Tel:  (Oil)  45  33  93  4221 

Fax:  (Oil)  45  33  93  4229 

E-mail:  bjerggaard@bjerggaard.com 

Web:  www.bjerggaard.com 

Brigitte  Waldach  -  Pathos  (Drawing  and  Installation)  Until  17/3 


Galleri  Susanne  Ottesen 

Gothersgade  49 

1123  Kobenhavn  K 

Tel:  (Oil)  45  33  15  5244 

Fax:  (Oil)  45  33  15  5944 

E-mail:  galleri@susanneottesen.dk 

Web:  www.susanneottesen.dk 

Tues.  -  Fri.  10-18,  Sat.  11-15,  closed  Mon. 

Painting  -  Andreas  Eriksson,  Ian  McKeever, 

Kehnet  Nielsen,  Olav  Christopher  Jenssen  Until  1 8/2 

Morten  Schelde  -  Crash  Course  in  Male  History  24/2  -  7/4 


Louisiana  Contemporary 
Gl.  Strandvej  13 
3050  Humlebask 
Tel:  (Oil)  45  49  19  0719 
E-mail:  press@louisiana.dk 
Web:  www.louisiana.dk 


Women  Artists  of  the  Avant-garde  1 920-1 940  1 4/2  -  28/5 

LOUISIANA -ON  PAPER: 

Ellsworth  Kelly  Until  13/5 

LOUISIANA  CONTEMPORARY: 

AiWeiwei  Until  12/2 

Andreas  Gursky  Until  13/5 

Yael  Bartana  28/2  -  20/5 


NEWS 


A  Matter  of 
Opinion 

Concerns  about  liability 
have  led  several  artist’s 
foundations  to  stop 
authenticating  their  work 

BY  EILEEN  KINSELLA 

After  years  of  examining  artworks 
and  rendering  expert  opinions  for 
owners— often  free 
of  charge— several  art- 
authentication  boards  and 
artist-endowed  foundations 
have  decided  that  the  risks 
and  potential  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  determining 
authenticity  are  simply  too 
high. 

At  a  time  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  some  modem  and 
contemporary  art  is  nearing 
the  peak  levels  seen  in 
2007,  the  stakes  are  espe¬ 
cially  high  when  it  comes 
to  getting  an  expert's  stamp 
of  approval  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  a  work.  And 
as  values  have  risen,  so, 
too,  has  the  number  of  dis¬ 
gruntled  art  owners  willing 
to  resort  to  long  and  costly 
litigation  when  a  work  they 
own  is  deemed  question¬ 
able  or  inauthentic. 

"Everyone  is  concerned 
about  litigation  that  threat¬ 
ens  to  stifle  scholarly  opin¬ 
ion,"  says  Sharon  Flescher, 
executive  director  of  the 
International  Foundation  for  Art 
Research  (IFAR),  a  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tion  that  provides  information  on 
authenticity,  ownership,  and  theft.  "It 
costs  a  lot  of  money  to  defend  against  a 
suit,  even  if  one  wins." 

Perhaps  no  group  knows  that  better 


than  the  board  members  of  the  Andy 
Warhol  Foundation  for  the  Visual  Arts, 
which  spent  nearly  $7  million  in  recent 
years  to  defend  against  an  antitrust  law¬ 
suit  that  stemmed  from  the  decisions  of 
its  authentication  arm.  The  organization 
then  became  locked  in  a  battle  with  its 
insurer  over  the  amount  for  which  it 
should  be  covered  under  two  of  its  poli¬ 
cies,  according  to  Warhol  Foundation 
attorney  Nicholas  Gravante  Jr.,  of  law 
firm  Boies,  Schiller  &  Flexner.  At  press 
time,  the  matter  was  still  pending. 

In  October,  the  foundation  sent 
shockwaves  through  the  art  world 
when  it  announced  that  the  Warhol 
authentication  board  would  cease 
authenticating  works  in  early  2012  and 
ultimately  be  dissolved.  According  to  its 


A  “Andy  Warhol”  by 
Andy  Warhol?  Owner 
Joe  Simon-Whelan 
sued  the  Warhol 
authentication  board 
after  it  rejected  the 
portrait. 


statement,  the  foundation  wants  to 
focus  on  supporting  artists  and  artistic 
expression. 

Observers  were  stunned.  Not  only  is 
Warhol  difficult  to  pin  down  in  terms  of 
authorship  and  authenticity,  but  his 
works  continue  to  be  at  the  forefront  of 
the  contemporary-market  boom,  often 
reaping  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  at 
auction. 

The  board's  decision  has  sparked 
considerable  debate  over  how  much 
responsibility  foundations  have  to 
owners  of  works,  as  well  as  the  extent 
to  which  committees  and  individual 
experts  can  freely  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  without  fear  of  being  sued.  Though 
authentication  boards  generally  require 
owners  to  sign  indemnity  agreements,  a 
number  of  lawsuits  have 
been  allowed  to  proceed 
on  other  grounds. 

For  instance,  when  news 
came  out  that  a  set  of  74 
plaster  casts  attributed  to 
Edgar  Degas  was  suppos¬ 
edly  discovered  in  a  French 
foundry,  numerous  art  his¬ 
torians,  curators,  and  other 
art  experts  admitted  to 
having  doubts  about  the 
legitimacy  and  quality  of 
the  plasters,  but  none  of 
them  wanted  to  make  their 
opinions  public. 

As  William  Cohan 
reported  for  ARTnews  in 
early  2010,  a  group  of 
Degas  experts  met  dis¬ 
creetly  at  New  York's 
Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  to  discuss  what,  if 
anything,  they  should  say 
or  do  about  the  plasters. 

Among  the  few  scholars 
to  comment  publicly  was 
Gary  Tinterow,  former 
chair  of  the  department  of 
19th-century,  modern, 
and  contemporary  art  at  the  Met.  In 
May  2010,  after  vetting  it  through  the 
museum's  legal  department,  Tinterow 
(who  is  now  director  of  Houston's 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts)  gave  a  brief 
statement  to  ARTnews  about  the  con¬ 
troversy:  "In  my  opinion,  there  is 
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nothing  that  demonstrates  that  Degas 
had  a  set  of  plaster  casts  made  of  his 
sculptures  during  his  lifetime." 

Charles  Bergman,  chair  and  CEO  of 
the  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  told 
ARTnews,  "If  a 
foundation  can 
operate  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  charita¬ 
ble  mission  and 
not  be  involved 
in  authentication 
matters,  so  much 
the  better,  [as 
opposed  to] 
dealing  with  liti¬ 
gation  and  legal 
fees."  Bergman 
added  that  his 
organization  is 
"more  than  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the 
position  that  the 
Warhol 

Foundation  took 
in  this  matter." 

After  spending 
several  years 
compiling  a 
Jackson  Pollock 
catalogue  raisonne  and  a  supplement, 
the  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  dis¬ 
banded  its  authentication  board  in 
1995.  But  that  didn't  protect  the  foun¬ 
dation  from  being  sued  by  collectors 
who  felt  that  works  they  owned  should 
be  included  in  the  catalogue.  The  claims 
were  ultimately  dismissed. 

So  what  should  an  uncertain  art 
owner  do?  Says  Bergman,  "We  do  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  parties  involved  go  to 
Sotheby's  or  to  Christie's  or  to  IFAR, 
which  we  think  is  well  equipped  to  han¬ 
dle  that  kind  of  inquiry." 

However,  when  a  collector  did  just 
that  — took  his  purported  $17  million 
Pollock  to  Sotheby's  and  Christie's  to 
explore  a  possible  sale— both  houses 
rejected  the  work  because  of  its 
absence  from  the  catalogue  raisonne 
and  on  account  of  questions  that  were 
raised  about  its  provenance,  according 
to  court  papers  filed  in  the  case.  In 
early  December,  the  collector,  Pierre 
Lagrange,  sued  the  now-shuttered 
Knoedler  Gallery  and  its  former  presi¬ 


dent  and  director  Ann  Freedman,  who 
were  involved  in  the  sale  of  the  work. 
He  claimed  in  his  suit  that  they  "false¬ 
ly  represented"  that  the  Pollock  cata¬ 
logue  raisonne  "was  in  the  process  of 


A.  The  painting 
“Spanish  Elegy,” 
attributed  to  Robert 
Motherwell,  has  been 
declared  a  forgery 
by  the  Robert 
Motherwell  Catalogue 
Raisonne  Project  of 
the  Dedalus 
Foundation. 


being  updated  and  that  the  revised 
version  would  contain  the  Work."  No 
such  update  is  planned,  Bergman  con¬ 
firmed. 

In  December  IFAR  organized  a  panel 
devoted  to  these  issues,  titled  "Warhol 
Board  Stops  Authenticating:  Issues  and 
Fallout."  Though  no  members  of  the 
Warhol  Foundation  or  its  authentica¬ 
tion  board  were  there  on  behalf  of  the 
organization,  heads  of  other  major 
artist-endowed  foundations  —  including 
those  of  Roy  Lichtenstein  and  Robert 
Motherwell— as  well  as  experts  in 


nonprofit,  art-historical,  and  legal  mat¬ 
ters  engaged  in  a  lively  discussion 
about  responsibility  for  authenticating 
works. 

Christine  Vincent,  who  directed  a 
study  on  artist- 
endowed  foun¬ 
dations  that  was 
sponsored  by 
the  Aspen 
Institute,  served 
on  the  panel. 
Rather  than  cit¬ 
ing  rules  that 
govern  authenti¬ 
cation,  she  out¬ 
lined  practical 
considerations 
that  foundations 
should  consider 
when  determin¬ 
ing  their 
involvement  in 
the  process. 
According  to  the 
written  study, 
"the  potential 
liability  associat¬ 
ed  with  art 
authentication 
.  .  .  continues  to  be  a  concern  among 
professionals  in  the  art  history,  curato¬ 
rial,  conservation,  legal,  and  art  sales 
realms,  as  well  as  among  artist- 
endowed  foundations."  Vincent  noted 
that  "because  legal  actions  may  be 
brought  against  a  foundation  as  an 
entity,  as  well  as  individually  against 
its  officers  and  directors,  it  is  critical 
that  a  foundation  be  able  to  indemnify 
its  officers  and  directors  by  securing 
sufficient  directors'  and  officers'  liabil¬ 
ity  insurance." 

This  was  precisely  the  concern  that, 
last  June,  led  Roy  Lichtenstein 
Foundation  executive  director  Jack 
Cowart  and  the  board  to  decide  to  cease 
the  foundation's  authentication  activity. 
The  committee  was  set  up  in  2005,  but 
Cowart  says  he  became  increasingly 
worried  about  litigation. 

"When  it  came  time  to  renew  our 
very  large  insurance  premium,  we  began 
to  ask  ourselves,  'Is  this  a  wise  use  of 
assets  to  protect  the  core  purpose  of  the 
foundation?"'  Cowart  says. 
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The  Roy  Lichtenstein  Foundation  had 
not  been  the  target  of  any  authenticity- 
related  litigation.  However,  Cowart  says, 
in  the  wake  of  the  Warhol  Foundation 
lawsuit,  he  called  his  underwriter  to  ask 
about  coverage.  "He  said,  'What's  the 
case?'  I  said,  T  don't  have  a  case.'"  But, 
says  Cowart,  "if  you  play  Russian 
roulette  long  enough,  you  are  going  to 
hit  a  loaded  chamber." 

Cowart  explains  that  Lichtenstein's 
works  tended  to  be  very  well  docu¬ 
mented  by  the  artist  and  his  studio 
assistants.  And  the  foundation  main¬ 
tains  a  list  of  experts  to  whom  it  can 
refer  people  for  opinions. 

Art  dealer  David  Nash  says  that, 
unlike  in  Europe  (France  in  particular) 
where  there  is  a  droit  moral,  or  "moral 
right,"  to  oversee  an  artist's  legacy— 
including  guarding  against  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  fakes  and  forgeries  in  the 
marketplace— the  guidelines  for  U.S. 
organizations  are  far  less  defined. 
"American  foundations  may  or  may  not 


have  the  obligation  or  the  right  to 
determine  authenticity,"  says  Nash, 
who  was  on  the  "Warhol  Board  Stops 
Authenticating"  panel.  "There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  consideration  as  to  whether 
buying  insurance  is  a  good  use  of  a 
foundation's  money." 

However,  Jack  Flam,  president  of  the 
Dedalus  Foundation,  feels  strongly  that 
foundations  are  obligated  to  determine 
authenticity.  Says  Flam,  "I  believe  that 
any  foundation,  part  of  whose  purpose 
is  compiling  a  catalogue  raisonne, 
should  be  taking  an  active  role.  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  real  versus 
fake.  Fakes  undermine  the  integrity  of 
an  artist's  work." 

The  Dedalus  Foundation  was  recently 
sued  over  its  decision  to  reverse  opinion 
on  a  multimillion-dollar  work  said  to  be 
by  Motherwell.  The  case  was  ultimately 
settled,  and  the  foundation  recouped  its 
legal  costs  and  physically  labeled  the 
work  a  forgery. 

Flam  believes  that  strengthening  laws 


protecting  free  speech  would  be  the 
best  way  to  protect  experts  and  founda¬ 
tions.  He  points  to  laws  in  several  states, 
such  as  anti-SLAPP  (Strategic  Lawsuit 
against  Public  Participation)  statutes. 

Since  so  much  of  the  activity  within 
the  U.S.  art  market  takes  place  in  New 
York,  Flam  says,  "the  art  community 
should  work  with  the  state's  legislature 
to  find  a  way  to  strengthen  such  laws," 
with  stiff  penalties  or  legal  fees  added, 
so  that  "experts  and  scholars  can 
express  their  opinions  without  being 
intimidated  or  even  silenced  by  the 
threat  of  litigation." 

Art-law  expert  Ronald  Spencer  told 
ARTnews,  "Art  historian  Ted  Stebbins 
once  wrote  that  'opinions  are  dangerous 
things  to  give,'  but  it  may  be  that  the 
First  Amendment  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  will  make  giving  those 
opinions  a  little  less  dangerous."  ■ 


Eileen  Kinsella  is  editor  of  the 
ARTnewsletter. 


The  Sale  lo  Benefit  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum 


March  15-17. 2012 


A  fine  art  exhibition  and  benefit  featuring  significant 
historic  and  contemporary  works 


Karl  Bodmer  (1809-1893).  Mill IMIIri  k  Mrntme  [hid aquatint  on  thine  tolle,  Bodmer  imprint 
1839-1841,  estimated  S15.000-25.000 
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Silent  Auction  •  Art  in  Action®  •  Live  Auction 

CM.  Russell  Museum  400 131h  Street  North  Great  Falls ,  MT  406.727.8787  (mrussell.org 


Believing 


A  singular,  extraordinary  collection 
to  be  offered  at  auction. 

The  Milhous  brothers  have  meticulously  assembled  one  of  the  world’s 
most  admired  collections,  encompassing  everything  from  valuable 
mechanical  musical  instruments  to  rare  and  important  automobiles 
to  a  wide  variety  of  Americana  and  collectibles.  On  February  24-25, 
the  doors  will  open  one  last  time  as  the  Milhous  brothers  bid  adieu 
to  their  amazing  collection. 


RM  AUCTIONS 


in  association  with 

Sotheby's  j 


Visit  our  website  for  a  complete  list  of  items  to  be  offered  at  auction. 


MILHOUS  COLLECTION 

MECHANICAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  .  MOTOR  CARS  •  COLLECTIBLES 

FEBRUARY  24-25,  2012-  FLORIDA 


+  1  519  352  4575  +44  (0)  20  7851  7070  www.rnnauctions.com/milhous 
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Creator  of  Color  Field 

Helen  Frankenthaler  brought  an  airy 
freedom  to  the  art  of  painting 

BY  ANN  LANDI 


One  of  the  most  vibrant  and  pro¬ 
lific  artists  of  the  last  60  years, 
Helen  Frankenthaler  died  in  late 
December  at  her  home  in  Connecticut. 
She  was  83. 

The  story  of  how  Frankenthaler 
changed  the  course  of  American  painting 


has  become  part  of  the  canon  of  art  his¬ 
tory.  In  1953,  critic  Clement  Greenberg 
brought  a  pair  of  young  Washington- 
based  artists,  Kenneth  Noland  and 
Morris  Louis,  to  the  25-year-old 
Frankenthaler's  studio  in  New  York  (she 
was  reportedly  not  present  at  the  time). 


◄  A  portrait  of 
Frankenthaler  in  her 
New  York  studio,  by 
the  late  art  dealer 
Andre  Emmerich. 


There  they  encountered  her  large,  ambi¬ 
tious  canvas  Mountains  and  Sea,  which 
she'd  made  in  1952  after  a  visit  to  Nova 
Scotia.  The  pigment  had  been  thinned  to 
watercolor  consistency  and  applied 
directly  to  unprimed  canvas  in  loosely 
drawn  lines  and  patches  of  limpid  color, 
so  that  the  image  had  become  wedded  to 
the  fabric  of  the  support.  Thus  began  the 
Color  Field  movement— whose  standard 
was  borne  not  just  by  Louis,  Noland, 
and  Frankenthaler  (and  enthusiastically 
endorsed  by  Greenberg),  but  also  by 
Jules  Olitski,  Larry  Poons,  and  Sam 
Gilliam.  They  all  brought  a  new  coloristic 
intensity  and  airy  freedom  to  the  art  of 
painting.  Louis  would  later  say  that 
Mountains  and  Sea  was  "the  bridge 
between  Pollock  and  what  was  possible." 

Less  known  is  Frankenthaler's  path 
to  this  early  breakthrough,  which 
became  the  hallmark  of  her  style  and 
cornerstone  of  her  vocabulary.  The 
daughter  of  a  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  judge,  the  artist  was  raised  in 
New  York  City,  where  she  attended  the 
Dalton  School,  taking  art  classes  with 
Rufino  Tamayo,  and  later  went  to 
Bennington  College,  where  she  got  a 
thorough  grounding  in  Cubism  from 
Paul  Feeley.  After  graduating,  she 
briefly  attended  one  of  Hans 
Hofmann's  famous  summer  sessions  in 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  and 
entered  into  a  five-year  relationship 
with  Greenberg,  who  introduced  her  to 
a  nascent  generation  of  legendary 
Americans:  Elaine  and  Willem  de 
Kooning,  Adolph  Gottlieb,  Larry  Rivers, 
Lee  Krasner,  and  Jackson  Pollock. 

Between  1950  and  1952,  Franken¬ 
thaler  made  several  visits  to  Pollock's 
studio  in  Springs,  Long  Island,  where 
she  watched  the  artist  as  he  applied 
paint  to  unstretched  canvas  on  the 
floor  in  a  sort  of  dancelike  fever.  She 
began  to  work  on  the  floor  herself, 
brushing,  sponging,  and  pouring 
thinned  pigment  to  create  her  own 
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highly  personal  imagery,  which  over 
the  years  both  puzzled  and  excited 
critics.  They  saw  in  her  colors  and 
shapes  references  to  female  experi¬ 
ence,  to  landscapes, 
and— most  cuttingly 
—to  tie-dyed  fabric. 

At  their  best,  as  in 
Interior  Landscape 
(1964)  or  Nature 
Abhors  a  Vacuum 
(1973),  her  paintings, 
as  critic  Robert 
Hughes  has  written, 
have  "a  burning 
immediacy  of  color 
all  of  whose  elements 
hit  the  eye  purely 
and  straight  off,  with 
one  hedonistic  jolt." 

Her  works  were 
"potently  original, 
and  different  from 
the  language  that 
almost  anyone  else 
developed,"  says 
Frank  Stella.  "For 
most  painters,  includ¬ 
ing  me,  she's  a  tough 
painter  to  come  to 
grips  with.  Her  works  don't  make  sense 
in  a  conventional  way,  which  makes 
them  of  course  engaging  but  also  very 
difficult." 

She  could  be  difficult  on  personal 
terms  as  well.  "Her  extraordinary  inter¬ 
est  in  and  keen  observation  of  nature 
also  applied  to  human  nature,"  recalls 
her  longtime  dealer  and  friend  Ann 
Freedman,  director  of  FreedmanArt.  "If 
she  didn't  like  you,  she  let  you  know 
it.  She  was  a  force,  an  absolute  force." 
But  Frankenthaler  had  an  exuberant 
side  and  loved  to  entertain  lavishly, 
especially  after  her  marriage  to  Robert 
Motherwell,  in  1958.  She  was  "a  great 
hostess  who  loved  festive  occasions 
and  loved  to  dance,"  recalls  critic  and 
curator  Karen  Wilkin.  (At  a  White 
House  gala  for  Princess  Diana,  in  1985, 
Frankenthaler  was  partnered  with 
Saturday  Night  Fever  star  John 
Travolta,  a  dance  legend  on  screen,  but 
she  had  no  idea  who  he  was  till  she 
showed  his  card  to  her  assistant.) 

It  was  not  only  seductive  paintings 


that  earned  Frankenthaler  her  renown; 
she  was  also  recognized  for  her  inven¬ 
tive  printmaking,  especially  woodcuts. 
For  works  like  East  and  Beyond  (1973), 


▲  The  acrylic-on- 
canvas  High  Spirits, 

1988,  shows  the 
coloristic  intensity 
and  charged  imagery 
Frankenthaler 
brought  to  painting. 

she  used  a  jigsaw  to  cut  separate  shapes 
that  were  receptive  to  the  glowing  col¬ 
ors  and  organic  forms  familiar  from  her 
canvases.  In  her  lithographs,  etchings, 
and  screenprints,  she  assimilated  as 
much  from  Asian  art  as  she  had  in  her 
earlier  career  from  the  leading  lights  of 
Surrealism  and  Abstract  Expressionism. 
All  the  while  Frankenthaler  adhered  to 
her  own  distinctive  vocabulary.  She 
made  a  brief  foray  into  sculpture  in 
1972,  after  spending  two  weeks  in 
Anthony  Caro's  studio,  but  it  was  not 
an  experiment  she  wanted  to  repeat. 
"She  was  an  unexpected  combination  of 
energetic  risk  taker  in  the  studio,  eager 
to  surprise  herself,  open  to  what  she 


called  'the  wrong  thing  that  makes  it 
right,'  and  a  perfectionist  who  could,  as 
she  said,  'worry  something  to  death,"' 
observes  Wilkin,  adding  that  "anything 


'worried  to  death'  never  made  it  out  of 
her  studio." 

In  the  course  of  six  decades, 
Frankenthaler  received  26  honorary 
doctorates  and  had  several  major  ret¬ 
rospectives,  most  notably  at  the 
Jewish  Museum  (1960),  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  (1969),  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  (1989),  and 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (1993).  From  1985  to 
1992,  she  served  on  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Last  year,  she 
was  appointed  an  Honorary 
Academician  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts  in  London. 

But  her  distinctly  alluring  work, 
inspired  by  sources  as  disparate  as 
Hiroshige  and  Tintoretto,  remains  her 
legacy.  "She  belongs  to  the  tradition  of 
originality,"  says  Stella,  "the  rarest  of 
traditions."  ■ 


Ann  Landi  is  a  contributing  editor  of 
ARTnews. 
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Last  spring,  John  Chamberlain 

wowed  audiences  on  two  continents 
with  troops  of  towering  sculptures, 
shown  simultaneously  at  Gagosian  gal¬ 
leries  in  New  York  and  London.  Looking 
a  bit  like  Rodin  meets  the  Transformers, 
the  enormous,  gleaming  pieces,  some  as 
tall  as  ten  feet,  revealed  an  artist  still  at 
the  top  of  his  form. 

Although  Chamberlain,  who  died  last 
December  at  age  84,  directed  the 
sculptures'  assembly  while  ensconced 
in  a  much-abused  armchair,  he  had 
clearly  lost  nothing  of  his  characteris¬ 
tic  brusque  brio.  In  a  jazzy  video  shot 
by  Angelo  Piccozzi  and  shown  on  the 
website  of  the  Gagosian  Gallery  (which 
Chamberlain  joined  in  early  2011),  the 
artist  appears  in  his  Shelter  Island, 

New  York,  studio,  wearing  one  of  his 
trademark  hats  and 
telling  his  team  of 
welders  exactly  where 
to  put  what. 

When  it  hits  the 
sweet  spot,  bingo!  He's 
instantly  on  them.  "OK 
now.  It's  supposed  to 
go  this  way.  .  .  .  No, 
no,  no,  no.  There, 
there,  there.  Weld  it! 

No,  wait  a  minute.  Take 
it  up  again.  OK,  turn  it 
around.  How  does  it  go 
up  there  like  that?  No, 
no,  no,  wait,  wait, 
wait.  See  how  far  it 
goes.  No,  no,  no,  yeah! 

Now  just  lay  it  in 
there.  Put  the  bottom 
part  in.  That's  close. 

That's  very  close.  OK 
now.  Now  lift  the  mid¬ 
dle  up  a  little.  No,  no, 
no!  Just  tilt  it  up.  OK, 
now  tilt  it  back  down.  I  don't  give  a 
shit.  There!  Weld  it!  Don't  move  it  any¬ 
place  else.  Weld  that  fucking  thing!" 

As  if  two  shows  weren't  enough 
(there  was  actually  a  third  last  spring, 
at  the  Pace  Gallery  in  New  York), 
Chamberlain  followed  his  one-two 
Gagosian  punch  with  a  fall  show  of 
large-scale  color  photographs,  titled 
"Pictures,"  at  New  York's  Steven  Kasher 
Gallery.  And  on  February  24,  "Choices," 


The  Great 
Fender 
Bender 

From  the  unlikely 
medium  of  car  parts, 
John  Chamberlain 
created  sculptures  of 
uncommon  beauty 

BY  PHOEBE  HOBAN 


a  major  retrospective  of  the  artist's 
long-running  career,  opens  at  the 
Guggenheim  (up  through  May  13).  The 
show  includes  work  from  more  than  a 
half  century— 1957  to  2011.  Says  his 
friend  Frank  Stella,  "Chamberlain  is  the 
canon  of  contemporary  sculpture." 

Guggenheim  senior  curator  Susan 
Davidson,  who  fondly  calls  Chamberlain 
a  "salty  dude,"  believes  his  most  recent 
work  is  among  his  best.  "Without  a 


doubt,  he  was  just  soaring.  He  had  a 
singular  vision  and  a  singular  practice, 
working  in  common  materials  made 
uncommonly  beautiful.  Collage  is  the 
key  to  understanding  his  work.  I'm  just 
parroting  his  language.  He  would  talk 
about  the  'fit,'  when  two  pieces  meet.  ■ 
It's  kind  of  like  a  familiar  handshake  or 
how  two  people  have  sex.  It's  that  kind 
of  fit." 

Chamberlain  was  born  in  Rochester, 
Indiana,  in  1927,  the  son  of  a  saloon¬ 
keeper.  As  a  young  man,  he  joined  the 
Navy,  which  sent  him  to  the  Pacific  and 
Mediterranean.  His  first  civilian  job  was 
as  a  hairdresser  in  California.  (As  a 
sculptor  adept  with  bends  and  curves,  he 
has  certainly  perfected  the  permanent 
wave.)  He  started  his  art  career  in  the 
'50s,  emulating  Abstract  Expressionist 
sculptor  David  Smith 
and  working  in  iron. 
Key  to  his  development 
was  a  year  spent,  in 
1955,  at  Black 
Mountain  College  in 
North  Carolina,  where 
he  was  inspired  by  res¬ 
ident  poets  Charles 
Olson  and  Robert 
Creeley.  The  sense  of  a 
structure's  sound  and 
rhythm,  ineffably  right 
but  not  necessarily  log¬ 
ical,  to  which 
Chamberlain  was 
remarkably  attuned, 
derives  in  part  from 
that  experience,  as  do 
his  lyrical  but  nonsen¬ 
sical  titles: 
Talkshowamble, 
Elmzeppelin, 
Paquanteagle,  and 
Tambourinefrappe  were 
the  names  of  some  works  in  his  most 
recent  Gagosian  show. 

Chamberlain's  love  of  wordplay  also 
informed  his  sense  of  how  materials 
fit.  "One  day  something— some  one 
thing— pops  out  at  you,  and  you  pick 
it  up  and  you  take  it  over  and  you  put 
it  somewhere  else  and  it  fits.  It's  just 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment. 
You  can  do  the  same  thing  with  words 
or  with  metal.  I  guess  that's  part  of 


▲  Ensconced  in  a  battered  armchair  in  his  Shelter  Island  studio, 
Chamberlain  would  exactingly  orchestrate  his  welders  and  assistants. 
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my  definition  of  art,"  he  once  said. 

Music  also  played  a  major  role  in  his 
art.  Jazz  was  always  on  in  the  back¬ 
ground  as  he  worked,  and,  says  Corinna 
Thierolf,  who  curated  a  recent  show  at 
the  Pinakothek  der  Moderne  in  Munich, 
"You  can  hear  the  jazz  in  his  work." 

Chamberlain  found  his  true  medium  in 
the  late  '50s,  when  he  ran  out  of  the 
iron  rod  he  had  been  using  and  needed  a 
new  material.  He  suddenly  realized  that 
what  other  people  perceived  as  junk 
could  be  readily  recycled.  His  first 
crushed-car  piece  was  made  out  of  parts 
from  a  1929  Ford  he  found  at  Larry 
Rivers's  house  in  the  Hamptons.  Critics 
have  often  interpreted  Chamberlain's  use 
of  automotive  parts  as  a  comment  on 
everything  from  capitalism  to  Detroit  to 
the  American  Dream,  but  for  Chamber- 
lain  himself,  the  parts  were  always  just 
"art  supplies." 

It's  what  he  did  with  them  that 
counts.  Chamberlain  was,  at  his  core,  a 
process  artist.  As  he  recalled  of  that 
first  crushed-car-part  sculpture,  which 


began  with  a  fender  from  Rivers's  Ford, 
"I  didn't  want  to  use  it  as  a  fender,  so  I 
drove  over  it  a  few  times  to  rearrange 
its  shape,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
what  I  now  know  as  'process.'" 

Chamberlain's  approach  to  both  his 
palette  and  his  material  was  always  that 
of  an  Abstract  Expressionist.  He's  been 
associated  with  Pop  and  Minimalism, 
but,  he  maintained,  "Abstract  Expres¬ 
sionist  is  really  the  only  one  you  need. 
Because  it's  all  abstract.  It  doesn't  matter 
if  it's  realism,  you  know— it's  still 
abstract.  And  it's  a  guy's  expression.  It 
doesn't  matter  who  it  is.  A  person  is 
expressing  himself.  So  it's  all  Abstract 
Expressionism." 

In  a  sense,  Chamberlain  found  a  way 
to  create  "gesture"  sculpture.  As  one 
critic  wrote,  "His  surprising  juxtaposi¬ 
tions  of  elegance  with  brute  force  offer 
a  brilliant  three-dimensional  counter¬ 
point  to  paintings  by  Willem  de 
Kooning  and  Franz  Kline."  The  gestural 
aspect  goes  beyond  form  to  color.  In  the 
beginning,  Chamberlain  would  leave  the 


car  parts  in  their  original  polychrome 
state.  But  in  the  '80s,  he  started  playing 
with  their  colors,  making  painting  itself 
a  major  part  of  his  process,  whether  by 
sandblasting  the  surface  of  a  piece, 
dripping  paint  Pollock-style,  using  an 
airbrush,  stenciling,  or  even  creating 
graffiti-like  marks.  Says  Davidson, 
"Rather  than  just  accepting  the  color, 
he  began  manipulating  color."  To  dra¬ 
matic  and  enduring  effect. 

Chamberlain  was  a  dinosaur  of 
sorts— one  of  the  last  of  the  great 
swashbuckling  (or,  more  accurately, 
smash-buckling)  artists.  Although  he  at 
times  played  with  other  materials— 
wadded  foam  rubber,  paper,  and,  more 
recently,  aluminum  foil— he  made  his 
major  mark  with  crushed  and  mangled 
car  parts,  the  material  with  which  he 
will  always  be  associated.  From  this 
unlikely  medium,  he  wrung  an  aston¬ 
ishing  body  of  work.  ■ 


Phoebe  Hoban  is  a  New  York-based  arts 
and  culture  writer. 
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TRANSITIONS 

■  Mary  Nooter  Roberts 

has  been  named  consulting 
curator  of  African  art  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art  Professor 
of  world  arts  and  cultures  at 
the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Roberts  will 
help  launch  a  program  and 
establish  a  gallery 
at  the  museum 
dedicated  to  the 
arts  of  Africa. 

■  Pauline 
Willis  has  been 
appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the 
American 
Federation  of 
Arts.  Willis,  most 
recently  chief 
operating  officer  of  the 
organization,  succeeds 
George  G.  King. 


AWARDS 

■  Installation  artist  Martin 
Boyce  has  won  the  Turner 
Prize  2011  for  his  solo 
exhibition  at  Galerie  Eva 
Presenhuber  in  Zurich.  Boyce 
received  £25,000;  shortlisted 
artists  Karla  Black,  Hilary 
Lloyd,  and  George  Shaw 
each  got  £5,000. 

■  Painter  and  theater  artist 

Roger 

Shimomura  is 

one  of  the  50 
recipients  of 
this  year's 
United  States 
Artists 
Fellowship 
grants.  Every 
year,  the  non¬ 
profit  United 
States  Artists 
awards  $50,000 
each  to  the  country's  top 
performing,  visual,  media, 
and  literary  artists. 


■  Steven  Holl  is  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  2012  Gold 
Medal  from  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects. 

OBITUARIES 
it  William  C.  Siegmann, 
curator,  68. 

An  expert  on  the  arts  of 
Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone, 
Siegmann  was  bom  in  1943 
in  Minneapolis.  He  served  in 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Liberia 
during  the  '60s  and  later 
taught  at  the  country's 
Cuttington  University,  where 
he  founded  the  Africana 
Museum. 

After  spending  time  in  the 
United  States,  in  1984 
Siegmann  returned  to  Africa, 
where  he  served  as  director 
of  the  National  Museum  of 
Liberia  in  Monrovia.  Most 
recently,  he  was  curator  of 
the  arts  of  Africa  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum. 


■  John  Buchanan, 
museum  director,  58. 

Bom  in  1953  in  Nashville, 
Buchanan  entered  the  muse¬ 
um  world  as  a  development 
officer  at  the  Tennessee  State 
Museum.  He  then  worked  at 
the  American  Association  of 
Museums  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  as  director  of  several 
museums.  In  2006,  he  became 
director  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Museums  of  San  Francisco.  In 
an  often-quoted  comment 
about  mounting  several 
crowd-pleasing  shows,  he 
once  told  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  "I'm  a  populist,  and 
I'm  not  afraid  to  say  it." 

Correction: 

The  image  of  Robert 
Rauschenberg  in  his  studio 
(see  "The  Artist  as  Philan¬ 
thropist,"  January  2012) 
should  be  credited  to  Ugo 
Mulas/©Ugo  Mulas  Heirs.  All 
Rights  Reserved. 


Pauline  Willis. 
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Aqua  Trumpet  March  1,  201 1 


Silkscreen  in  2  colors  on  Nideggen  Sand  paper 

25  ’/2(h)  x  37  7/s  (w)  inches 
Edition  of  40 

Signed,  dated  and  numbered  in  pencil 
Printed  by  Har-EI,  Jaffa,  Israel 


Donald  Sultan  created  this  special  edition  print  to  benefit  the 

Tel  Aviv  Museum  of  Art.  The  Tel  Aviv  Museum  of  Art  is  Israel's 

leading  museum  of  modern  art.  Since  its  founding  in  1 932,  the 

Museum  has  served  as  the  cultural  center  of  Tel  Aviv  with  a 

vibrant  mix  of  permanent  collections  and  changing  exhibitions,  music  and 

education  programs,  lectures,  cinema  and  dance. 


To  purchase  the  print  and  support  the  Museum  please  contact: 
Enid  Shapiro,  American  Friends  of  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum  of  Art, 
Telephone:  (212)  319-0555  Facsimile;  (212)  754-2987 
Email:  eshapiro@americanfriendstelavivmuseum.org 


William  B.  Hoyt,  courtesy  of  Maine-Art. 


It’s  surprising  what  you  discover  when  you  know 
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exactly  where  to  look. 


THE  THEATER  OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Blurring  the  line  between  fact  and  fiction,  a  compelling  survey 
of  photography  featuring  over  three  dozen  international  artists. 

Tickets  available  at  metrotix.com 


FEBRUARY  19-MAY13,  2012 


Organized  by  the  Saint  Louis  Art  Museum.  Financial  assistance  has  been  provided  by  the 
Missouri  Arts  Council,  a  state  agency. 

This  project  is  supported  in  part  by  an  award  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Yeondoojung,  Korean,  born  1969;  Location  #4, 2006;  chromogenic  print; 

48x601/2  inches.  Courtesy  Tina  Kim  Gallery  and  Kukje  Gallery  ©  Yeondoo  Jung 
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The  Florida  Key: 
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As  longtime  home  to  some  of  the  world's  most 
renowned  artists,  writers,  actors  and  musicians, 

Key  West's  diverse  cultural  scene  is  bound 
to  strike  a  chord  with  you,  too. 

fla-keys.com/keywest  1.800.527.8539 
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Get  into  the  action, 
get  into  Artprice 
electronic  auctions! 


artprice 

THE  WORLD  LEADER  IN  ART  MARKET  INFORMATION 

artprice.com  1 866  732  0826  (toll  free  number)  |  Artprice  on  Twitter 
The  Universe  of  Artprice  on:  web.artprice.com/video 
Listed  on  Eurolist  by  Euronext  Paris  (PRC-ARTF) 

Artprice's  share  price  +472%  since  1  January  2011,  on  the  back  of  a  traded 
volume  of  approximately  873  million  euros.  Best  French  performance. 

"Artprice  est  op^rateur  de  courtage  aux  encheres  realisees  d  distance  par  voie  electronique 
(article  5  de  la  loi  n°  2011-850  du  20  juillet  2011)" 


FOUNDATION 


To  Cruz-Diez  artwork  Collectors 

With  the  production  of  the  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  Carlos  Cruz-Diez  in  mind, 
the  Cruz-Diez  Foundation  would  greatly  appreciate  receiving  information  on  works 

owned  by  private  and  public  collectors. 

catalogue@cruz-diezfoundation.org 

Cruz-Diez  Foundation,  23  rue  Pierre  Semard  75009  Paris,  France 

All  information  will  be  exclusively  used  for  the  creation  of  the  Catalogue  Raisonne 
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LOOKING  AT  ART 


In  painting  and  photography, 
Vuillard  used  mirrors 
as  a  way  to  reveal  aspects 
of  his  private  world 

BY  ELIZABETH  EASTON 


n  1895,  when  Kodak  introduced  cameras  with 
roll  film  that  could  be  developed  by  local  photo 
shops,  the  painter  Edouard  Vuillard  was  among 
the  thousands  of  people  who  began  to  play  with 
this  intriguing  new  toy.  Handheld  and  easy  to  use, 
the  Kodak  remained  an  object  of  fascination  to 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  there  are  almost  2,000 
photographs  in  the  family  archive. 


Edouard  Vuillard, 
The  Flowered 
Dress,  1891, 
oil  on  canvas. 


Vuillard  is  one  of  seven  artists  featured  in  the 
exhibition  "Snapshot:  Painters  and  Photography, 
Bonnard  to  Vuillard,"  on  view  at  the  Phillips  Col¬ 
lection  in  Washington,  D.C.,  through  May  6.  The 
show,  which  will  travel  to  the  Indianapolis  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  this  summer,  is  the  first  to  explore 
how  Post-Impressionist  artists  used  the  new  hand¬ 
held  camera. 

Vuillard  photographed  his  closest  friends  and 
family,  just  as  he  painted  them,  with  an  eye  toward 
composition  and  psychological  intensity.  Only  oc¬ 
casionally  did  he  use  photographs  as  studies  for  his 
carefully  constructed  paintings. 

The  Flowered  Dress,  painted  in  1891,  exhibits 
many  of  the  qualities  that  make  Vuillard's  art  so 
compelling.  There  is  an  abundance  and  variety  of 
pattern,  in  the  foreground  figure's  dress  and  the 
decorative  wallpaper.  In  addition,  there  is  a  com¬ 
plexity  to  the  pictorial  space  that  leaves  the  pic¬ 
ture  tantalizingly  unresolved.  The  largest  figure  in 
this  scene  of  women  sewing  is  Vuillard's  sister, 
Marie,  in  the  flowered  dress;  she  stretches  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  canvas.  She  — or  her 
reflection  in  the  mirror— is  also  the  smallest  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  scene.  The  two  other  women  are  Vuil¬ 
lard's  grandmother,  to  the  left,  and  a  seamstress 
in  the  center  whose  bent  arms  stretch  the  width 
of  nearly  half  the  canvas. 

It's  no  surprise  that  Vuillard  would  have  chosen 
seamstresses  as  his  subject;  his  mother,  with 
whom  he  lived  until  her  death  in  1928,  when  he 
was  60,  was  a  corset  maker.  Scenes  of  her  atelier 
were  his  chief  artistic  subject  in  his  early  career, 
in  the  1890s,  when  his  art  was  pushing  the 
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boundaries  of  painting.  But  he  also  used  pattern 
to  enhance  the  complexity  of  the  pictorial  space 
in  his  canvases. 

In  The  Flowered  Dress,  it  is  unclear  where  the 
figures  actually  are:  Vuillard  manipulates  pattern 
and  form  deliberately  to  confuse  the  viewer's  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  scene.  The  seamstress's  arm 
overlaps  the  foreground  figure  of  Marie,  but  oth¬ 
erwise  the  seamstress  seems  smaller  and  thus  be¬ 
hind  Marie.  And  Marie's  reflection  in  the  mirror 
propels  the  background  into  the  foreground,  as 
the  repetitive  dress  patterns  link  and  flatten  the 
space.  Marie  is  identified  not  by  her  features, 
which  are  all  but  hidden,  but  by  her  dress,  which 
appears  in  numerous  other  paintings  of  her.  Thus 
Vuillard's  secret  language— the  viewer  can  only 
know  this  private  world  by  being  a  part  of  it.  One 
painting  gives  a  clue  to  another. 

In  a  photograph  taken  a  decade  or  more  after 
the  painting  of  The  Flowered  Dress,  Vuillard  cap¬ 
tures  his  mistress,  Lucy  Hessel,  the  wife  of  his 
dealer,  sitting  knee-to-knee  with  his  mother.  From 
1900  until  his  death,  these  were  the  two  major  fig¬ 
ures  in  his  life,  though  they  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
painted  together  and  hardly  ever  documented  to¬ 
gether  on  film.  He  lived  with  his  mother,  and  saw 
Lucy  every  day  for  40  years.  And  yet  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  photograph  echoes  the  painting  from 
over  a  decade  earlier. 

In  the  photograph,  Lucy  looks  straight  out  at 
Vuillard,  who  is  not  visible  in  the  scene  but  whose 
space  the  viewer  shares.  In  the  extreme  fore¬ 
ground,  we  see  the  back  of  Vuillard's  mother,  her 
hair  in  a  chignon,  sitting  in  a  chair  cropped  at  the 


Edouard  Vuillard, 
Lucy  Hessel 
visiting  Madame 
Vuillard,  Rue  de  la 
Tour,  1 904-8, 
gelatin  silver  print. 


lower  right.  The  two  women  appear  to  be  almost 
touching.  On  the  rear  wall,  a  mirror  reflects  the 
back  of  Lucy's  head  and  heavily  plumed  hat,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  viewer  sees  Madame  Vuillard's 
face,  staring  out  at  the  artist.  So  the  two  women 
most  important  to  the  artist  exist  in  a  small  space 
but  do  not  communicate  with  each  other  at  all; 
they  are  both  focused  on  the  artist/photographer, 
who  is  not  in  the  picture,  but  is  omnipresent,  one 
might  say. 

The  details  of  the  room— the  pictures  on  the 
walls  and  reflected  in  the  mirrors,  the  textures  of 
Lucy's  over-the-top  hat  and  muff— all  evoke  an 
atmosphere  of  airless  tension  that  the  artist  creates 
and  records.  Without  the  advantage  of  color  or 
texture,  Vuillard  nonetheless  portrays  a  decorative 
interior  of  charged  complexity. 

Although  the  photograph  may  recall  aspects  of 
his  painted  work,  and  although  Vuillard  spent  four 
decades  snapping  pictures,  he  never  exhibited  his 
photographs.  They  were  a  secret  for  decades  after 
his  death,  kept  in  manila  envelopes  in  the  family 
archive. 

Andre  Gide  wrote  about  Vuillard  around  the 
time  the  photograph  was  taken  that  he  "speaks 
almost  in  a  whisper— as  is  only  right,  when  confi¬ 
dences  are  being  exchanged  — and  we  have  to 
bend  over  toward  him  to  hear  what  he  says."  We 
see  from  the  painting  and  the  photograph  that 
the  artist  also  kept  secrets  to  himself.  ■ 


Elizabeth  Easton,  director  of  the  Center  for  Curatorial 
Leadership  in  New  York,  was  the  lead  curator  of 
"Snapshot"  and  edited  the  exhibition  catalogue. 
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Artists  by  the  hundreds 
have  been  flocking  to 
Bushwick,  a  working-class 
neighborhood  just  east  of 
trendy  Williamsburg. 
Curators,  collectors,  and 
dealers  are  following 

BY  CAROLINA  A.  MIRANDA 


IT’S  FRIDAY  NIGHT 

issue  urban  thoroughfare  located  in  the  Bushwick  section  of 
Brooklyn.  A  glittery  Buick  cruises  between  row  houses  and 
convenience  stores,  dispensing  the  dull  thud  of  a  bass-heavy 
beat.  Clusters  of  neighborhood  twentysomethings  chat  ani¬ 
matedly  in  English  and  Spanish.  And,  in  the  middle  of  a  busy 
patch  of  sidewalk,  artist  Rene  Stessl  is  frantically  tending  to  a 
pair  of  women  seated  at  a  table  draped  in  white.  As  curious 
pedestrians  make  their  way  around  the  diners,  the  affable 
Stessl  dishes  up  a  multicourse  meal  on  real  china.  On  the 
menu  this  evening:  tomato  soup  followed  by  several  different 
types  of  strudel,  including  ricotta-walnut  and  white  cabbage 
with  cheddar. 


Carolina  A.  Miranda  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York  and  a 
regular  contributor  to  WNYC.  She  blogs  at  C-Monster.net. 
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Bushwick  Dice  by  the  Skewville  collective 
(brothers  Ad  Deville  and  Droo)  and  a  “toot  mural”  \ 

by  the  British  graffiti  artist  Sweet  Toof,  installed 
as  part  of  a  pop-up  “art  park”  at  Factory  Fresh  for 
a  one-day  community  event  last  summer. 
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Diners  enjoying  Rene  Stessl’s  “Ihr  Restaurant” 
on  a  Bushwick  sidewalk. 


Rooftop  opening  of  “Fortress  to  Solitude” 
at  NURTUREart  Gallery. 


Installation  view  of  Ahram  Jeong’s  No  More  Picture 
with  a  Dead  Body,  2009,  at  Momenta  Art. 


This  unusual  dinner  is  part  of  an  ongoing  art  project  titled 
"Ihr  Restaurant,"  in  which  Stessl  sets  up  his  guerrilla  eatery 
in  locations  around  New  York  and  invites  members  of  the 
(often  bewildered)  public  to  sit  down  to  a  free  home-cooked 
meal.  An  Austrian  citizen  (and  former  chef)  who  studied  at 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Vienna,  Stessl  has  shown  his 
paintings  and  installations  all  over  Europe  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Teapot  Gallery  in  Cologne,  Germany.  As  part 
of  his  pop-up  restaurant  project,  launched  last  September, 
he  has  served  meals  in  Central  Park  and  Times  Square.  Each 
event  is  photographed  before  he  folds  up  his  dining  station 
and  vanishes  into  the  subway.  This  documentation  serves  as 
the  final  work. 

Stessl  heard  about  Bushwick  while  still  in  Europe.  "I  saw  a 
documentary  on  Bushwick  and  artists  and  heard  there  was  a 
guy  doing  shows  in  his  apartment,"  he  explains.  "So,  of 
course,  I  would  want  to  be  here." 


i\ip\a/  vnRi/  nTV has ions been h°me to 

I  MLV  V  I  UfliX  wl  I  I  concentrated  colonies  of 
artists.  In  the  1940s  and  '50s,  there  was  the  Greenwich  Village 
of  the  Abstract  Expressionists.  In  the  70s,  SoHo  was  a  mag¬ 
netic  pole  for  Conceptualists,  including  the  building-slicer 
Gordon  Matta-Clark  and  various  members  of  Fluxus.  And  in 
the  1980s,  artists  and  performers  began  pouring  into 
Williamsburg,  Brooklyn.  In  the  new  millennium,  the  peri¬ 
patetic  community  of  New  York  artists— a  constituency 
perennially  in  search  of  that  magical  combination  of  cheap 
rent  and  big  work  spaces— has  settled  on  Bushwick. 

It's  no  mystery  why  the  neighborhood  is  suddenly  so  pop¬ 
ular:  a  working-class  district  that  lies  just  east  of  now-trendy 
Williamsburg,  Bushwick  is  dotted  with  industrial  spaces  that 
are  ideal  for  cranking  out  installations  and  hosting  under¬ 
ground  events.  It  is  also  cheap.  Retail  space  goes  for  about 
half  of  what  it  does  in  Williamsburg.  And  it's  convenient— a 
20-minute  subway  ride  from  Manhattan. 

As  a  result,  artists  have  moved  into  the  area  in  droves. 
When  the  volunteer  group  Arts  in  Bushwick  organized  the 
first  neighborhood  open  studios,  in  2007,  there  were  about 
150  studios  and  alternative  spaces  listed.  By  last  summer, 
that  number  had  increased  to  almost  400.  Now,  on  any 
given  weekend,  it's  possible  to  see  a  techno-punk  ensemble 
do  lip-synch  routines  or  go  to  an  art  opening  in  somebody's 
basement.  There  are  indie-rock  performances,  pop-up  sculp¬ 
ture  parks,  and  an  ever-evolving  lineup  of  brightly  saturated 
graffiti  murals. 

The  confluence  of  happenings  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
high-profile  curators.  Christian  Rattemeyer,  an  associate  cu¬ 
rator  of  drawings  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  has  been 
making  forays  into  Bushwick  for  half  a  dozen  years.  Last 
fall,  he  helped  lead  a  tour  of  the  neighborhood's  art  spaces 
for  the  Friends  of  Contemporary  Drawing,  a  MoMA  affiliate 
group.  "It's  nice  to  be  reminded  that  art  is  made  in  these  vi¬ 
brant  environments,"  he  says.  "If  you  see  it  in  a  white  cube, 


you  see  it  disassociated  from  where  it  was  made." 

The  neighborhood  has  also  begun  to  attract  a  more  per¬ 
manent  mainstream  presence.  In  the  past  year,  the  non¬ 
profit  arts  incubators  NURTUREart  and  Momenta  Art  both 
decamped  from  Williamsburg  to  Bushwick  (for  the  same 
arts-filled  warehouse  building  at  56  Bogart  Street).  And, 
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Michael  Ballou’s  The  Pile, 
from  his  201 1  show,  “What 
makes  us  different  from  the 
animals,”  at  Valentine  Gallery. 


this  month,  Chelsea  stalwart  Luhring  Augustine  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  open  a  sprawling  12,500-square-foot  space  in  the 
neighborhood  that  will  serve  as  an  art  warehouse  and  exhi¬ 
bition  hall.  The  building,  once  a  supply  center  for  99-cent 
stores,  will  more  than  double  the  gallery's  display  area. 

Caroline  Burghardt,  the  gallery's  director  of  publications 
and  archives,  says  that  the  extra  room  will  allow  for  the  sort 
of  long-term,  large-scale  pieces  that  would  never  work  in 
Manhattan,  where  space  is  at  a  premium.  The  debut  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  feature  work  by  video  artist  Charles  Atlas.  The  plan 
is  to  do  three  or  four  long-term  shows  a  year  and  possibly 
remain  open  on  weekends,  when  the  Bushwick  scene  gener¬ 
ally  comes  roaring  to  life. 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  “ 

have  been  an  unlikely  location  for  this  kind  of  light-speed 
art-ification.  A  prosperous  beer  brewing  center  in  the  early 
20th  century,  the  area,  which  includes  a  warehouse  district 
to  the  west  and  a  hillside  residential  sector  to  the  east,  had 
gone  into  a  steep  decline  by  the  1960s,  when  much  of  the 
middle  class  left  the  city  for  the  suburbs.  Those  who  couldn't 
sell  their  buildings  simply  abandoned  them  or  set  them  on 
fire  to  collect  the  insurance.  By  the  early  70s,  when  the  last 
of  the  breweries  shut  down,  buildings  burned  almost  nightly. 
Then  came  a  vicious  one-two  punch:  the  1977  New  York 
City  blackout  that  resulted  in  widespread  looting  and  the 
crack  epidemic  of  the  '80s,  which  left  Bushwick  riddled  with 
drug  dens  and  plagued  by  one  of  the  worst  murder  rates  in 
the  city. 

Painter  and  collagist  Fred  Tomaselli  lived  in  neighboring 
Williamsburg  during  the  mid-  to  late  '80s,  when  things  were 
especially  rough.  "Bushwick  had  a  huge  aura  of  hellish  dan¬ 
gerousness,"  he  recalls.  His  neighbors  warned  him  that  it 
was  "a  no-go  zone." 

But  as  New  York  rebounded  in  the  '90s,  so  did  Bushwick. 
Violent  crime  plummeted.  Immigrant  families  from  Ecuador 
and  Mexico  moved  in,  as  did  clusters  of  artists  who  were 
getting  priced  out  of  other  parts  of  the  city.  Fred  Valentine 
lived  in  Williamsburg  throughout  the  1980s,  where  he  co¬ 
founded  Galapagos  Art  Space  in  1995.  As  Williamsburg 
went  condo  in  the  late  '90s,  he  found  himself  looking  for 
an  affordable  spot  where  he  could  live  and  paint.  He  set¬ 
tled  on  an  old  knitting  factory  in  Ridgewood,  Queens,  a 
largely  residential  community  that  sits  on  Bushwick's 
northern  border.  "The  neighborhood  was  a  little  spooky,"  he 
recalls.  "But  the  space  was  big  and  it  was  a  good  deal." 

Valentine  wasn't  the  only  one  to  move  east.  Sculptor 
Wendy  Klemperer  ended  up  in  Bushwick  because  she  was 
looking  for  an  industrial  space  that  could  accommodate  the 
production  of  her  oversize  steel  figures.  Tomaselli  landed  in 
the  area  because  he  needed  a  separate  "toxic  room"  for 
working  with  resin.  Painter  Amy  Sillman  and  sculptor  Ursula 
von  Rydingsvard  both  have  studios  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
do  legions  of  young  artists  who  have  poured  into  the  empty 
warehouses  to  live  and  work. 

"The  majority  of  young  people  here  come  straight  from 
grad  school  and  they've  heard  about  the  neighborhood  from 
other  students,"  says  Jason  Andrew,  who  oversees  the  non¬ 
profit  community  arts  group  Norte  Maar  out  of  a  storefront 


gallery  that  does  double  duty  as  his  apartment.  "For  a  while, 
there  was  a  whole  RISD  crowd,"  he  says,  referring  to  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  "Then  there  was  a  group 
from  Ohio.  Then  we  were  getting  people  from  New  York. 
Then  it  was  transplants  from  all  over.  Now,  it's  begun  to 
slow  down  because  many  of  the  warehouses  have  filled  up." 

Where  artists  congregate,  art  spaces  follow.  In  the  fall  of 
2005,  Ad  Hoc  Art— a  print  facility,  art  gallery,  and  film¬ 
screening  space  — set  up  shop  in  the  neighborhood's  indus¬ 
trial  zone.  Norte  Maar  appeared  the  following  year.  By 
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2007,  things  had  really  accelerated:  artist  Austin  Thomas 
opened  Pocket  Utopia,  a  storefront  where  she  hosted  exhi¬ 
bitions,  salons,  and  a  rotating  array  of  resident  artists.  Chris 
Harding  established  English  Kills,  a  warehouse  gallery  that 
has  since  displayed  an  aggressive  mix  of  painting,  collage, 
and  performance.  And,  a  year  later,  the  urban-art  space 
Factory  Fresh  opened  up  in  a  former  grocery  store  on 
Flushing  Avenue.  Like  the  artist- run  galleries  that  clustered 
in  Greenwich  Village  during  the  Abstract  Expressionist  era, 
these  gathering  places  have  helped  shape  the  loose  agglom¬ 


eration  of  neighborhood  artists  into  a  lively  community. 

Kevin  Regan,  who  cofounded  the  basement  gallery  Fa¬ 
mous  Accountants  on  a  residential  side  street  in  2009,  says 
that  places  like  Pocket  Utopia  inspired  his  own  venture. 
"People  want  to  interact  with  each  other,"  he  says.  "They 
want  to  have  conversations  about  art."  His  space,  which  he 
manages  in  collaboration  with  artist  Ellen  Letcher,  was 
opened  with  the  idea  that  it  would  help  foster  discussion. 
"On  Sundays,  we'll  have  coffee  and  people  will  come  over 
and  well  talk." 
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EVEN  AS  LUHRING 

its  sleek  warehouse  building,  the  local  gallery  scene,  which 
has  spilled  beyond  Bushwick's  borders,  remains  gleefully 
homegrown.  Events  are  regularly  held  on  rooftops,  in  base¬ 
ments,  and  even  in  alleys.  For  two  years  running,  Factory 
Fresh  has  helped  organize  a  pop-up  "art  park"— featuring  an 
array  of  muralists,  sculptors,  and  graffitists — on  a  narrow 
side  street  alongside  its  space. 

"Sometimes  you  get  tired  of  being  overwhelmed  with  all 
the  showiness  elsewhere,"  says  Eugenie  Tsai,  curator  of  con¬ 
temporary  art  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  who  makes  "semi- 
regular"  jaunts  through  the  neighborhood.  "This  feels  more 
intimate  and  sincere."  Tsai  is  in  the  midst  of  presenting  a  se¬ 
ries  of  exhibitions  at  the  museum  titled  "Raw/Cooked,"  fea¬ 
turing  the  work  of  emerging  artists  from  Brooklyn.  The  first 


Opening  of  a  group  show,  “View  of  Outer  Space  from 
an  Aquarium,”  at  Famous  Accountants  last  year. 


two  artists  in  the  series,  Kristof  Wickman  and  Lan  Tuazon, 
both  live  in  Bushwick. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with  emerging  art  scenes,  galleries 
come  and  go.  Ad  Hoc  and  Pocket  Utopia  have  closed  their 
spaces.  But  others  continue  to  thrive.  Both  English  Kills  and 
Factory  Fresh  are  in  the  black,  selling  original  works  that  gen¬ 
erally  range  in  price  from  $3,000  to  $6,000,  with  small  works 
and  prints  starting  as  low  as  $100.  The  much  smaller  Famous 
Accountants,  which  sells  works  from  $500  to  $2,500,  was  ex¬ 
pecting  to  turn  a  profit  by  the  end  of  2011.  And  new  galleries 
seem  to  pop  up  every  month.  Last  fall,  Valentine  opened  a 
namesake  gallery  in  the  front  of  his  studio.  "I  want  to  create 
opportunity,"  he  says.  "It's  such  a  boost  for  anyone  to  have  a 
show."  Until  February  5,  Valentine  is  showing  Adam  Simon's 
intimate  graphite  drawings  derived  from  stock  photographs 
and  Rick  Briggs's  large,  colorful  paintings. 

There  are  others,  too,  like  Microscope  Gallery  and  Tomp¬ 
kins  Projects  on  the  south  side.  Regina  Rex,  located  in  a 
warehouse  building  to  the  north,  participated  in  the  NADA 
Art  Fair  during  Art  Basel  Miami  Beach  in  December. 

The  neighborhood's  happenings  have  also  rippled  through 
the  greater  art  world.  Last  year,  a  posthumous  exhibition  of 


Alvin  Baltrop's  photography  at  Famous  Accountants  helped 
resuscitate  his  documentary  work  in  art  circles.  One  of  the 
gallery's  exhibitions— of  paintings  by  Matthew  Miller— was 
also  reviewed  in  the  New  York  Times.  And  countless  other 
spaces  have  served  as  launching  pads  for  a  variety  of  artists. 
English  Kills  has  long  shown  the  mosaiclike  seascapes  of  An¬ 
drew  Piedilato,  who,  last  fall,  had  a  one-man  show  at  Patrick 
Painter  Gallery  in  Los  Angeles. 

While  there  isn't  a  unifying  esthetic,  the  unifying  ethos  is 
of  the  relaxed,  do-it-yourself  variety.  Harding,  who  works  a 
day  job  as  an  art  handler,  found  the  space  for  English  Kills, 
on  Forrest  Street,  by  standing  outside  a  warehouse  that  in¬ 
trigued  him.  There  was  no  buzzer,  he  recalls.  "So  I  waited  in 
front  of  the  building  until  someone  came  out  and  I  asked  for 
the  landlord's  phone  number."  Within  weeks,  he  had  a 
gallery.  Now  he  has  a  roster  of  more  than  a  dozen  artists. 
Though  his  reputation  has  grown,  Harding  keeps  the  opera¬ 
tion  simple.  He  runs  it  on  his  own,  with  the  help  of  occa¬ 
sional  volunteers  and  the  regular  presence  of  his  friendly 
little  dog.  His  guiding  principle:  "I  show  what  I  like." 

HOW  MUCH  LONGER  "e 

to  hold  on  to  this  informality  remains  to  be  seen.  The  neigh¬ 
borhood  sits  at  a  crossroads  of  cultural  production,  home  to 
dancers,  singers,  and  aspiring  novelists.  Indie  rockers  have 
flocked  to  the  area,  establishing  homespun  recording  studios 
and  an  Internet  music  station  dubbed  Newtown  Radio.  On  the 
food  end,  things  are  even  buzzier.  Roberta's,  a  local  pizzeria, 
has  become  a  culinary  destination  after  two  positive  reviews 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Pricey  bars  and  industrial-chic  eateries 
are  materializing  on  side  streets  and  in  warehouses. 

All  of  this  has  generated  talk  of  the  "G"  word:  gentrifica- 
tion.  The  real-estate  website  Curbed.com  regularly  runs  sto¬ 
ries  under  the  header:  "Bushwick  Gentrification  Watch." 

Some  locals  have  taken  to  calling  the  area  "Bouge-wick,"  as  in 
bourgeois  Bushwick.  There  is  even  a  YouTube  series  devoted 
to  exploring  the  issue:  East  WillyB,  about  the  misadventures 
of  a  young  Puerto  Rican  man  named  Willy  who  is  trying  to 
keep  his  neighborhood  bar  alive  as  the  area  shifts  from  work¬ 
ing-class  quarter  to  artsy  enclave. 

Naturally,  these  changes  have  led  to  some  concern  among 
artists  (and  long-time  locals)  who  would  like  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  remain  affordable.  Chloe  Bass,  a  performance  artist 
and  one  of  the  organizers  behind  Bushwick  Open  Studios, 
suggests  that  the  neighborhood's  new  commercial  entities 
support  subsidized  studio  programs  and  community  spaces. 
"This  would  at  least  keep  art-making  in  the  neighborhood," 
she  says. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  the  artists  of  Bushwick  revel 
in  their  moment.  Any  given  weekend  offers  an  onslaught  of 
performances,  salons,  and  impromptu  exhibitions,  not  to 
mention  guerrilla  restaurateurs  from  Vienna.  "This  is  where 
the  artists  are,"  says  Eric  Heist,  an  installation  artist  who  is 
also  a  cofounder  of  the  two-decade-old  Momenta,  an  arts 
nonprofit  that  got  its  start  in  much  the  same  way  that  many 
of  the  spaces  in  Bushwick  did:  a  group  of  friends  came  to¬ 
gether  to  help  each  other  display  their  work. 

"That's  why  we're  here,"  Heist  says.  "We  follow  the  artists 
wherever  they  go."  g 
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Untitled  (above)  and  Self-Portrait,  both  2010,  by  Bushwick  artist  Kristof  Wickman, 
featured  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum’s  first  “Raw/Cooked”  show  last  year. 
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left  Cindy  Sherman, 
Untitled  Film  Still  #7,  1978. 


opposite  Cindy  Sherman, 
Untitled  #474,  2008. 


The  Cindy  Sherman  Effect 

BY  INVENTING  HER  OWN  GENRE,  CINDY  SHERMAN  HAS 
INFLUENCED  THE  WAY  GENERATIONS  OF  ARTISTS  THINK  ABOUT 
PHOTOGRAPHY,  PORTRAITURE,  NARRATIVE,  AND  IDENTITY 


BY  PHOEBE  HOBAN 


Starting  with  the  game-changing  black-and-white  "Untitled  Film  Stills"  she  created  in 
the  late  1970s,  Cindy  Sherman  has  shown  herself  to  be  the  ultimate  master  of  self-morphing,  utilizing 
everything  from  old-fashioned  makeup  and  prosthetics  to  digital  technology,  inventing  and  portraying 
extraordinary  alter  egos  and  multiple  identities  that  brilliantly  reflect  our  image-saturated  culture  — and 
in  the  process  inventing  her  own  genre. 

Call  it  the  Cindy  Sherman  effect.  Whether  it's  those  iconic  stills  of  faux  cinema  moments  or  her  more 
recent  scary-funny  clown  series,  the  tragicomic  coven  of  aging  society  women  or  the  larger-than-life 


Phoebe  Hoban  is  a  New  York-based  writer  who  covers  art  and  culture  for  a  variety  of  publications.  Her  biography 
Alice  Neel:  The  Art  of  Not  Sitting  Pretty  was  published  by  St.  Martin's  Press  in  2010. 
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above  Ryan  Trecartin,  P.opular  S.ky  (section  ish),  2009,  HD-video  still. 
below  Jillian  Mayer,  I  Am  Your  Grandma,  2011,  video  still. 
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photographic  murals  that  popped  up  at  the  2011  Venice 
Biennale  (much  to  the  delight  of  visitors  who  posed  with 
them),  Sherman's  brilliant  manipulations  of  her  own 
image  have  mirrored— and  in  some  cases  anticipated  — 
the  Zeitgeist.  Now,  with  the  major  career  retrospective 
that  opens  at  New  York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  26  (up  through  June  11),  the  full  extent  of  Sher¬ 
man's  imagination  and  prescient  vision  will  be  on  display. 

"Her  work  has  in  some  ways  presaged  the  media  age 


making  each  of  her  staged  characters  the  star  of  an  im¬ 
plicit  narrative,  from  the  lush  color  centerfolds  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  "Film  Stills,"  in  1982,  to  the  strangely 
sexualized  "Broken  Dolls"  of  the  '90s.  No  wonder  the 
work  of  so  many  artists  parallels  Sherman's,  or  at  least 
mines  similar  conceptual  veins:  role-playing  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  identity;  sexual  and  cultural  stereotypes;  the 
pressure  to  conform  to  the  images  of  perfection  promul¬ 
gated  through  television,  film,  and  advertising. 


Abe  Frajndlich,  portrait 
of  Cindy  Sherman  on 
the  cover  of  Penelope’s 
Hungry  Eyes,  2011. 


that  we  live  in  now  and  also  absolutely  responds  to  it," 
says  MoMA  photography  curator  Eva  Respini,  who  co¬ 
organized  the  retrospective,  which  includes  175  images. 
"A  number  of  younger  artists  are  very  much  indebted  to 
Sherman  in  their  exploration  of  not  just  identity  but  also 
the  nature  of  representation.  Now  we  all  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  photograph  can  be  Photoshopped.  We  live 
in  the  era  of  YouTube  fame  and  reality-TV  shows  and 
makeovers,  where  you  can  be  anything  you  want  to  be 
any  minute  of  the  day,  and  artists  are  responding  to  that. 
Cindy  was  one  of  the  first  to  explore  the  idea  of  the  mal¬ 
leability  or  fluidity  of  identity." 

Sherman's  coup  was  to  cast  herself  as  subject  matter. 


Think  of  Lisa  Yuskavage's  send-ups  of  idealized  female 
anatomy,  George  Condo's  bizarre  cast  of  invented  charac¬ 
ters,  or  the  work  of  such  chameleon-like  performers  as 
Tracey  Ullman,  Anna  Deavere  Smith,  and  Tamy  Ben  Tor. 
And  then  there  is  a  whole  new  crop  of  artists  whose  sensi¬ 
bility  has  been  shaped  by  the  Internet  and  social  media, 
major  influences  that  didn't  even  exist  when  Sherman  first 
began  her  photographic  odyssey. 

Sherman's  paradigm  shift  was  one  step  ahead  of  tech¬ 
nology.  Her  kaleidoscopic  investigation  of  the  essence  of 
her  own— and,  by  extension,  society's— identity  complex 
has  relied  on  ingenuity,  not  gigabytes.  Thanks  to  today's 
digital  hegemony,  the  notion  of  fluidity— for  Sherman  an 
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intellectual  and  artistic  ploy— is  now  not  just  de  rigueur 
but  de  facto.  Polymorphously  perverse  has  become  per¬ 
vasive.  The  implicit  has  become  increasingly  explicit. 
Artistic  personae  can  not  only  be  instantly  created  but 
also  instantly  animated  and  disseminated.  Art  via  avatar. 

Take  Ryan  Trecartin,  who  was 

anointed  an  art  star  in  2009,  when  his  work  was  seen  in 
the  New  Museum's  "Younger  Than  Jesus"  show.  Now  30, 
he  began  taking  pictures  of  himself  and  his  friends  role 
playing  and  cross-dressing  while  still  in  junior  high  school, 
when  he  was  also  introduced  to  Sherman's  work.  Tre- 
cartin's  trippy  videos  feature  himself  and  others  in  wild 
makeup,  wigs,  and  costumes  a  la  Sherman— if  Sherman 
were  on  acid.  His  psychedelically  hued,  reality  TV-infused 
shape-shifting  is  Proteus  in  a  Cuisinart— perfect  for  the 
attention-deficit  disorder  of  today's  app-addicted  world. 
Says  Respini,  "He's  sort  of  the  21st-century  inheritor  of 
Cindy's  legacy." 

The  work  of  27-year-old  Jillian  Mayer  is  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  to  Trecartin's  and  shares  with  it  a  Shermanesque  sense 
of  masquerade.  In  the  hilarious 
video  I  Am  Your  Grandma 
(2011),  Mayer  plays  both  the 
future  grandmother  of  a  furious 
infant  and  the  bawling  baby. 

But  this  is  grandma  as  gremlin. 

Wearing  various  Mardi  Gras 
ge tups— makeup,  headgear,  and 
masks  that  are  alternately  in¬ 
sectlike,  coneheaded,  witchy, 
and  shamanesque— she  chants, 

"I  wish  I  could  have  met  you.  I  would  have  hugged  you  so. 
But  you  are  in  the  future,  you  get  loved  by  video."  In  the 
disturbing  H. I. L.M.D. A.  (2011),  Mayer,  like  Sherman  in  her 
"History  Portraits"  (1988-90),  appropriates  a  famous  art¬ 
work.  Her  impersonation  of  Venus  de  Milo  takes  a  violent 
turn  when  she  amputates  her  own  arms. 

Says  Mayer,  "Cindy  Sherman  opened  a  lot  of  the  doors. 
She  was  the  trendsetter  in  terms  of  distorted  characters 
within  self-portraiture.  Originally  painters  painted  self- 
portraits,  and  then  she  kind  of  blew  it  open  with  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture,  and  now  there  are  all  these  avenues 
younger  artists  are  taking,  which  would  not  have  been  so 
easy  without  her  work." 

As  Whitney  Museum  curator  Donna  De  Salvo  observes, 
"Cindy  is  an  incredibly  influential  figure.  She  fundamen¬ 
tally  nailed  it  in  terms  of  understanding  the  way  images 
are  constructed.  Portraiture  was  never  considered  some¬ 
thing  conceptual  in  quite  the  way  that  she  took  it  on." 

By  deconstructing  and  reinventing  portraiture,  which 
in  itself  was  something  of  a  dead  genre  when  she  arrived 
on  the  scene,  Sherman  influenced  not  only  photogra¬ 
phers  but  also  painters  and  performance  and  video 
artists.  And  by  limiting  her  subject  matter  strictly  to  her¬ 
self,  while  at  the  same  time  excavating  countless  permu¬ 
tations,  she  inspired  a  generation  of  younger  artists  to 
explore  their  own  identities  across  a  range  of  mediums. 
"What  she  does  is  within  a  very  narrow  set  of  parameters 


that  she's  been  able  to  mine  brilliantly  for  the  last  35 
years,"  says  Respini. 

Photographer  Abe  Frajndlich's  recent  book  Penelope's 
Hungry  Eyes,  published  by  Schirmer/Mosel,  a  collection  of 
his  portraits  of  famous  photographers,  features  a  stunning 
picture  of  Sherman  on  its  cover.  Eyes  closed,  bare  of  any 
artifice  but  the  slightest  hint  of  makeup,  Sherman  is  shown 
totally  unmasked. 

Says  Frajndlich,  "What  Cindy  did,  starting  with  the  'Film 
Stills,'  is  she  realized  the  degree  to  which  the  stills  used  to 
promote  cinema  influenced  the  way  people  portrayed  them¬ 
selves,  and  she  saw  it  as  pure  theater.  That's  what  I  see  as 


one  of  her  great  strengths— the  theatrics  of  camera  vision. 
And  she  played  it  out  incredibly,  and  then  she  just  used  that 
as  the  stepping-stone  to  take  it  further  and  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  out.  So  much  of  her  work  is  performance,  so  much  is 
improvisation,  so  much  is  theater.  I  am  sure  there  are  all 
kinds  of  people  who  look  at  Cindy  as  their  god." 

Other  Sherman  progeny  include  Nikki  S.  Lee,  who  im¬ 
personates  a  member  of  a  cultural  group  (yuppies,  senior 
citizens),  interacts  with  each  group,  and  then  documents  it 
in  a  snapshot;  and  Yasumasa  Morimura,  who  photographs 
himself  as  various  cinematic  femmes  fatales,  from  Audrey 
Hepburn  to  Elizabeth  Taylor.  Then  there  is  Laurel  Naka- 
date,  who  doesn't  so  much  transform  herself  as  insinuate 
herself  into  a  narrative  by  picking  up  single  men  on  the 
street  and  then  videotaping  them  as  they  engage  with  her 
in  an  anonymous  fantasy. 


opposite  Catherine 
Opie,  Pig  Pen 
(Tattoos),  2009. 

right  Katy  Grannan, 
Dale,  Lombard 
Street,  2006. 
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Sherman's  dazzling  skill  as  a  per¬ 
petual  shape-shifter  is  perhaps  her  major  contribution  to 
contemporary  art.  A  less  conspicuous  but  equally  important 
legacy  involves  the  way  her  work  has  permanently  blurred 
the  line  between  fine  art  and  photography.  Sherman's  oeu¬ 
vre,  from  her  first  solo  show,  in  1981,  helped  bring  about  a 
seismic  shift  in  the  curatorial  and  art-historical  debate 
about  photography  as  high  art.  Although  there  are  many 
famously  innovative  photographers  who  came  before  her, 
from  Man  Ray  to  Diane  Arbus,  all  of  them  were  considered 
first  and  foremost  photographers.  Thanks  in  part  to  Sher¬ 
man,  since  the  early  '80s  photography  has  been  considered 
on  a  par  with  painting. 

"1  think  I  was  part  of  a  movement,  a  generation,  and 
maybe  the  most  popular  one  of  that  movement  at  the 


photographers  has  followed  in  Sherman's  wake.  Catherine 
Opie's  work  focuses  on  gender  identity.  In  the  1990s,  she 
began  taking  pictures  of  herself  and  her  lesbian  friends  in 
Los  Angeles  sporting  obviously  fake  mustaches.  In  a  later 
series,  the  transgender  element  became  more  nuanced. 
"After  the  portraits  became  very  well  known,  [people] 
would  point  to  a  portrait  and  say,  'Is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl?' 
And  I  would  say  it's  a  woman,  but  that's  not  the  point  of 
the  body  of  work.  The  point  is  that  we  are  very  fluid  with 
gender,"  Opie  explains  in  a  video  interview  on  YouTube. 

Katy  Grannan  has  taken  a  different  tack  in  her  striking 
explorations  of  mutable  identity.  For  her  series  "The 
Westerns,"  she  placed  ads  in  local  newspapers  inviting  peo¬ 
ple  to  pose  as  they  wished  for  photographs.  Cultural  stereo¬ 
types  have  clearly  permeated  the  collective  unconscious; 


left  Alex  Prager,  Desiree, 
from  the  series  “The  Big 
Valley,”  2008. 

opposite  Julie  Heffernan, 
Self  Portrait  Sitting  on  a 
World,  2008,  oil  on  canvas. 


time,  but  it  probably  would  have  happened  without  me," 
says  Sherman.  "The  art  world  was  ready  for  something 
new,  something  beyond  painting.  A  group  of  mostly 
women  happened  to  be  the  ones  to  sort  of  take  that  on, 
partly  because  they  felt  excluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
[male]  art  world,  and  thought,  'Nobody  is  playing  with 
photography.  Let's  take  that  as  our  tool.'" 

Observes  Dennis  Scholl,  who  was  an  early  collector  of 
the  work  of  Sherman,  Laurie  Simmons,  Catherine  Opie,  and 
Katy  Grannan,  "I  really  think  about  all  the  women  who 
went  to  Yale  to  study  photography  who  would  have  never 
had  an  inkling  of  pursuing  this  kind  of  art  if  it  weren't  for 
Cindy.  She  made  it  seem  possible,  and  she  also  took  pho¬ 
tography  and  helped  make  it  not  the  redheaded  stepchild. 
She  played  a  lion's  share  in  the  crossover  of  photography 
as  fine  art." 

Not  surprisingly,  a  second  wave  of  innovative  female 


women  (and  men  dressing  as  women)  splay  themselves, 
nude  and  clothed,  in  bedrooms  and  on  beaches,  in  poses 
that  look  cinematic  even  if  they  are  not.  Shot  in  color,  many 
of  the  images  are  vaguely  reminiscent  of  Sherman's  "Unti¬ 
tled  Film  Stills." 

Lorna  Simpson  recently  took  a  page  straight  from  the 
"Stills"  when  she  used  a  found  archive  of  1950s  black-and- 
white  photographs  of  an  African  American  woman  to  cre¬ 
ate  three  different  series,  including  one  in  which  she 
replaced  the  woman  with  images  of  herself  and  another  in 
which  she  added  her  gender-bending  interpretations. 

Alex  Prager,  who  photographs  her  Los  Angeles-based 
coterie  to  create  tableaux  of  archetypes  fully  attired  in 
makeup,  wigs,  and  retro  fashions,  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
Sherman.  Prager  too  draws  on  films  for  inspiration.  But  her 
pictures  are,  she  says,  "exaggerated  moments  I  decided  to 
create  that  may  have  happened  in  real  life."  Says  Prager  of 
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Sherman's  influence,  "She's  a  woman  commenting  on 
women  and  so  am  I.  I'm  also  attracted  to  the  weird  and 
bizarre,  and  she's  a  master  at  that.  I  relate  to  her  use  of 
color,  lighting,  and  the  way  her  'scenes'  are  mocked  up  in  a 
way  that  is  never  too  clean." 

Sherman's  staged  scenes  were  in  themselves  something 
of  an  innovation.  Respini  says,  "She  emerged  just  before 
the  boom  of  staged  photography  in  the  '90s,  with  people 
like  Gregory  Crewdson  and  Jeff  Wall.  And  I  think  it's  no 
coincidence  that  her  extremely  fictional  photographs  came 
before  what  is  now  the  de  facto  mode  of  photography— 
staged  and  fictional  cinematic  tableaux.  A  lot  of  younger 
artists  are  interested  in  using  a  photographic  space  that  is  a 
fictional  space,  whether  it's  created  in  the  studio  or  appro¬ 
priating  pictures  from  the  Internet." 


In  subtle 


opposite  Claudia  Doring- 
Baez,  Untitled  Film  Still 
#7,  201 1 ,  oil  on  canvas. 

right  John  Currin,  The 
Dogwood  Thieves, 
2010,  oil  on  canvas. 


and  not-so-subtle  ways,  Sherman's 
reach  also  extends  to  painters.  Says  Julie  Heffernan,  "I  re¬ 
member  how  exciting  it  was  to  see  Cindy  Sherman's  work 
for  the  first  time,  to  walk  into  a  gallery  and  see,  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  a  room  full  of  women's  faces.  Disguised  or  not,  it  was 
thrilling.  Here  we  were,  women  coming  out  of  the  wood¬ 
work.  She  mirrored  my  state 
of  mind  at  the  time,  a 
woman  artist  who  was  tired 
of  all  the  bravado  of  the 
male-dominated  art  world." 

Heffernan,  whose  paint¬ 
ings  sometimes  include  her 
own  image  and  tend  toward 
the  baroque,  also  credits 
Sherman  with  "giving  me 
permission  to  dig  deeper 

and  trust  what  I  would  find  there.  It  was  like  she  was 
telling  us  secrets  at  a  slumber  party  and  we  all  got  more 
wild  and  indiscreet  along  with  her." 

Adds  Marilyn  Minter,  who  uses  photographs  as  the 
basis  of  her  paintings  and  is  renowned  for  her  lush,  vis¬ 
ceral  images  of  mud-splashed  Sex  and  the  City- style 
shoes,  models  gagging  on  pearls,  and  tongues  lapping 
oozing  liquids,  "Cindy  changed  all  women's  lives— she 
put  names  to  the  stereotypes  associated  with  women  by 
making  pictures  of  them.  When  you  can  name  something, 
you  can  laugh  at  it." 

Claudia  Doring-Baez  has  gone  all  out  in  her  appreciation 
of  Sherman's  work,  appropriating  the  "Film  Stills"  in  a  series 
of  oil  paintings  for  her  graduate  thesis  project  at  the  Studio 
School  in  New  York,  including  such  classics  as  Untitled  Film 
Still  #7,  in  which  a  slip-clad  Sherman  is  framed  in  a  window, 
holding  a  martini  glass.  Below  her  looms  a  mysterious  figure 
in  a  straw  hat.  "I  was  bom  in  1960,  so  when  Cindy's  work 
came  out  in  the  '80s  it  was  revolutionary,  it  was  amazing," 
Doring-Baez  says.  "She  was  the  first  woman  who  empow¬ 
ered  women  at  the  time.  Being  a  woman  is  an  identity  prob¬ 
lem.  We  are  all  every  single  one  of  those  women  that  Cindy 
created." 

Of  course,  it  is  not  only  female  artists  who  respond 
strongly  to  Sherman's  work.  John  Currin  says  he  has  been 
fascinated  by  Untitled  Film  Still  #7  for  years.  "I  think 


Sherman  has  obviously  influenced  me,  or  I've  just  ripped 
things  off  from  her.  I  thought  the  straw  hat  in  that  image 
was  an  amazing  sinister  presence.  It  stuck  with  me,  and  I 
used  it  in  The  Dogwood  Thieves,  which  is  a  painting  of 
two  women  clutching  a  hat.  Cindy  is  someone  who  can 
create  a  new  kind  of  scary  clown  that  is  not  a  cliche.  Her 
work  is  very  straightforwardly  put  together,  but  it  is  in¬ 
credibly  mysterious  and  magical." 

Perhaps  the  world's  most  self-effacing  artist  (literally  and 
figuratively),  Sherman  refuses  to  take  any  credit  for  her  in¬ 
novations.  What  has  she  herself  discovered  through  her 
work?  "I  think  it  has  made  me  realize  that  we've  all  chosen 


who  we  are  in  terms  of  how  we  want  the  world  to  see  us," 
she  says. 

True  to  form,  Sherman's  approach  remains  modestly  low 
tech.  Although  her  most  recent  work  relies  on  Photoshop 
to  subtly  alter  her  face,  provide  intricate  backgrounds,  or 
even  clone  similar  personae  within  a  single  piece,  "I  still 
like  the  idea  of  challenging  myself  through  the  more 
hands-on  methods,  only  because  I  think  it's  more  challeng¬ 
ing  when  you  are  limited,"  Sherman  says. 

"With  Photoshop  anything  goes,  and  I  don't  want  to 
make  easy  crazy  characters  just  because  I  can.  I  think  there 
are  some  artists  who  are  fine  without  any  boundaries.  It 
somehow  frees  them.  But  I  really  need  certain  limitations 
to  know  how  far  I  can  go  and  work  within  that."  Few  cur¬ 
rent  artists  have  gone  as  far.  ■ 
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Jean  Paul  Gaultier’s 
Moins  que  zero 
(Less  than  Zero) 
ensemble:  swirl-draped 
black  silk  jersey  dress 
over  a  jet-embroidered 
“skeleton”  corset, 

201 0-1 1 ,  at  the  Dallas 
Museum  of  Art. 

opposite  Gaultier’s 
Renaissance-inspired 
Apparitions  dress  from 
his  “Virgins”  collection, 
2007. 


As  more  and  more  art  museums 
showcase  high  fashion, 
their  staffs  are  grappling  with 
strategies  for  presenting  it, 
funding  it,  and  connecting 
it  to  their  missions 

BY  BARBARA  POLLACK 


"I  DON'T  KNOW  MUCH  ABOUT  FASHION,"  DENVER  ART 
Museum  director  Christoph  Heinrich  admits.  But  that  hasn't 
stopped  him  from  bringing  an  Yves  Saint  Laurent  retrospec¬ 
tive  to  the  museum.  The  show,  which  originated  at  the 
Musee  de  Beaux-Arts  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  in  2010,  will  open 
in  Denver  on  March  25.  Like  many  museum  directors,  Hein¬ 
rich  has  found  himself  won  over  by  the  world  of  fashion 
design— at  least,  in  this  case— and  willing  to  clear  out  gal¬ 
leries  of  paintings  and  sculptures  to  make  room  for  ball 
gowns  and  cocktail  dresses.  "When  I  saw  the  YSL  show  in 
Paris,"  he  says,  "I  was  just  blown  away  by  the  colors,  the 
textures,  the  simple  cuts  that  were  reduced  but  at  the  same 
time  very  elegant.  When  I  walked  through  the  show,  it  felt 
very  much  like  walking  into  a  painting." 

But  is  fashion  art?  It  appears  that  this  question,  much  on 
the  minds  of  curators  and  art  critics,  has  already  been  an¬ 
swered.  Like  photography  and  film,  which  were  late  in  being 
accepted  by  art  museums,  fashion— or  at  least  a  certain  kind 
of  haute  couture— has  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  mu¬ 
seums  exhibition  schedules.  Designers'  creations  are  increas¬ 
ingly  moving  from  the  runway  to  pedestals  in  extravagant 
gallery  displays.  And  the  public  turns  out  to  be  as  enthusias¬ 
tic  as  shoppers  at  the  Barneys  Warehouse  Sale. 

In  May,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  will  open  "Schi¬ 
aparelli  and  Prada:  Impossible  Conversations,"  linking  Elsa 
Schiaparelli,  the  leading  designer  of  the  Surrealist  move¬ 
ment,  with  Miuccia  Prada,  herself  a  formidable  patron  of  the 
arts.  The  museum  is  hoping  the  exhibition  will  match  the 
success  of  "Alexander  McQueen:  Savage  Beauty,"  which 


Barbara  Pollack  is  a  contributing  editor  of  ARTnews. 
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left  Yves  Saint  Laurent’s  cape-and-dress  Tribute  to  Georges  Braque,  1988,  at  the  Musee  de  Beaux-Arts  de  la  Ville  de  Paris. 
right  His  evening  ensemble  Tribute  to  Vincent  van  Gogh,  1988,  in  the  Paris  show,  which  will  open  in  Denver  next  month. 


drew  more  than  660,000  visitors  to  the  museum  last  sum¬ 
mer.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  de  Young  Museum  in  San 
Francisco  opened  "Balenciaga  and  Spain,"  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Los  Angeles,  put  on  "Rodarte:  States  of 
Matter,"  and  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  featured 
"The  Fashion  World  of  Jean  Paul  Gaultier:  From  the  Side¬ 
walk  to  the  Catwalk,"  which  is  up  at  the  Dallas  Museum  of 
Art  through  February  12. 

"There's  a  big  difference  between  a  runway  show  and  a 
museum  show,"  says  style  aficionado  Andre  Leon  Talley, 
contributing  editor  to  Vogue  and  guest  judge  on  America's 
Next  Top  Model.  Last  October,  the  art  museum  at  Savannah 
College  of  Art  and  Design  in  Georgia  opened  a  fashion 
gallery  named  for  Talley,  who  curated  its  inaugural  exhibi¬ 
tion,  "High  Style."  The  show  featured  the  work  of  eleven 
contemporary  designers  who  won  the  school's  Andre  Leon 
Talley  Lifetime  Achievement  award,  including  Karl  Lagerfeld, 
Tom  Ford,  Marc  Jacobs,  and  Miuccia  Prada.  As  Talley  ex¬ 
plains,  "A  runway  show  is  fleeting  and  immediate.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  runway  show  is  simply  a  selling  device.  A  museum 
show  is  not  to  sell  the  clothes.  It's  there  to  celebrate  the 
clothes.  A  museum  show  has  the  ability  to  make  a  correla¬ 
tion  between  art  and  fashion  that  you  don't  necessarily  see 
directly  when  you  are  attending  a  runway  fashion  show." 

Talley,  who  got  his  start  in  fashion  volunteering  at  the 


Met's  Costume  Institute  in  1974,  attributes  his  "eye"  to  the 
training  he  received  under  Diana  Vreeland,  the  consultant  to 
the  institute  from  1971  to  1989  and  a  former  editor  of 
Vogue.  "She  was  the  first  to  put  the  fireworks  into  clothes  in 
a  museum  setting— turning  it  around  and  giving  it  a  narra¬ 
tive  and  a  story  that  made  these  clothes  come  alive." 

As  director  of  the  Museum  at  the  Fashion  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  in  New  York  Valerie  Steele  observes,  "I 
think  there  is  a  great  popular  interest  in  fashion  and  growing 
acceptance  of  seeing  fashion  brought  into  a  museum."  Steele, 
a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  fashion  exhibitions,  weighed  in  last 
year  with  a  show  devoted  to  Daphne  Guinness,  a  fashion 
celebrity,  who  has  commissioned  clothing  from  numerous  de¬ 
signers,  most  notably  Alexander  McQueen.  "A  museum  is  just 
another  medium  for  presenting  fashion.  You  can  see  it  on  the 
Internet,  you  can  go  to  fashion  shows,  you  can  see  it  in 
stores,  and  you  can  see  it  on  the  street,"  says  Steele.  "But  in  a 
museum,  it  is  slightly  abstracted  and  brought  together  in  a 
different  kind  of  context.  It  brings  you  a  different  point  of 
view." 

As  for  what  accounts  for  the  popularity  of  fashion  exhi¬ 
bitions  today,  Heinrich  suggests,  "Fashion  is  this  360- 
degree  sensual  experience,  and  it  is  very  straightforward 
about  beauty."  For  the  YSL  exhibition,  the  Denver  Art  Mu- 
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COURTESY  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 


Alexander  McQueen  at  the  Met:  From  left,  fresh-  and  silk-flower  organza  dress  Sarabande,  2007,  inspired  by 
Sam  Taylor-Wood’s  rotting-fruit  images;  the  Bosch-like  Widows  of  Culloden,  2006-7;  Pheasant  Feathers,  2006-7. 


seum  will  display  more  than  200  dresses  by  the  designer, 
who  often  was  inspired  by  art,  as  seen  in  his  short  cocktail 
dress  Tribute  to  Piet  Mondrian,  from  his  1965  fall/winter 
collection.  "People  really  enjoy  the  spectacle,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  really  look  very  carefully  as  to  how  the 
thing  was  made.  I  can  imagine  that  there  is  quite  a  parallel 
approach  to  appreciation  of  a  dress  and  a  sculpture,"  says 
Heinrich. 

In  the  case  of  the  McQueen  show  at  the  Met,  its  curator, 
Andrew  Bolton,  recalls,  "The  show  became  a  phenomenon 
that  I  never  anticipated;  I  thought  that  once  people  came 
to  the  show,  they  would  respond  to  the  objects  because 
they  are  extraordinary  pieces  of  artwork,  but  I  never 
thought  that  it  would  touch  the  hearts  of  so  many  people." 
Though  the  Costume  Institute  at  the  Met  has  had  other 
blockbuster  exhibitions— including  "Jacqueline  Kennedy: 
The  White  House  Years,"  in  2001,  and  "Superheroes:  Fash¬ 
ion  and  Fantasy,"  in  2008,  which  each  attracted  more  than 
550,000  visitors  — the  McQueen  exhibition,  as  designed  by 
Sam  Gainsbury  and  Joseph  Bennett,  was  able  to  enhance 
the  seductive  powers  of  the  garments  on  view.  With  more 
than  100  ensembles  and  70  accessories,  the  show  traced 
the  development  of  McQueen's  19-year  career,  up  until  his 
suicide  in  2010.  One  gallery  featured  the  designer's  contro¬ 
versial  "Highland  Rape"  collection  (fall/winter  1995-96), 


ostensibly  addressing  the  British  "rape"  of  Scotland  in  the 
18th  century,  and  another,  constructed  as  a  Victorian  cabi¬ 
net  of  curiosities,  displayed  videos  of  McQueen's  runway 
shows.  Elsewhere  there  was  a  hologram  of  supermodel 
Kate  Moss  twirling  in  a  white  flowing  dress  to  the  theme 
music  from  the  film  Schindler's  List. 

"I  think  what  makes  McQueen  unique  is  the  degree  he  im¬ 
bued  fashion  with  emotion,"  says  Bolton.  "His  designs  ad¬ 
dressed  very  universal  themes,  like  life  and  death,  sex  and 
beauty,"  he  adds.  "They  appeal  to  a  broad  audience,  but  one 
that  is  savvy  to  the  complexities  of  visual  culture  and  the 
commonalities  between  art  and  fashion."  Bolton  points  out 
that  many  of  the  dresses,  like  the  one  fabricated  entirely  out 
of  razor-clam  shells,  read  as  installation  art. 

Like  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  McQueen  was  often  inspired  by 
contemporary  artists.  His  flower  gown,  made  of  real  and  silk 
flowers,  derived  from  Sam  Taylor-Wood's  Still  Life  (2001),  a 
video  of  a  bowl  of  fruit  rotting  over  time.  Once,  during  a 
McQueen  runway  show,  a  model  in  a  white  dress  spun 
around  as  two  machines  sprayed  paint  on  her  garment,  a 
move  inspired  by  Rebecca  Horn's  painting  machines. 

Says  Thierry-Maxime  Loriot,  curator  of  the  Gaultier  retro¬ 
spective  at  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  former 
fashion  model,  "Fashion  is  more  and  more  common  to  the 
public.  Even  if  you  live  in  Hong  Kong  or  Singapore,  you  can 
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see  fashion  shows  broadcast  live  from  New  York  or  Paris.  It 
all  makes  fashion  more  popular  now,"  he  adds.  "I  think  that 
now  that  people  can  really  relate  to  fashion,  they  want  to  be 
more  involved.  Traditionally,  haute  couture  was  something 
ordinary  people  did  not  have  access  to— unless  you  were  a 
prince  or  a  movie  star." 

As  Loriot  sees  it,  "Gaultier  was  really  the  first  couturier 
pop  star.  He  was  really  recognizable  on  the  street,  just  as 
now  you  have  Marc  Jacobs  or  John  Galliano."  (Of  course, 
Galliano  achieved  negative  notoriety  last  year  when  he  was 
caught  on  video  making  anti-Semitic  remarks,  for  which  he 
later  tried  to  apologize.)  The  Gaultier  exhibition  took  more 
than  two  years  to  organize,  owing  to  the  massive  number 
of  loans  required  from  both  photographers— "everyone 
captured  Gaultier,  from  Helmut  Newton  to  Richard  Avedon 
to  Cindy  Sherman  to  Mario  Testino,"  says  Loriot— and  the 
celebrities  he  worked  with.  The  show  features  the  cone- 
shaped  bra  made  for  Madonna's  "Blond  Ambition"  tour  as 
well  as  outfits  worn  by  the  late  Kurt  Cobain  and  his  band, 
Nirvana.  And  the  exhibition  did  not  shy  away  from 
Gaultier's  controversial  Hasidic  collection,  based  on  the 
clothes  worn  by  ultra-Orthodox  Jews.  It  was  met  with 
howls  of  outrage  when  shown  in  fall  1993.  "Gaultier  al¬ 
ways  says  there  is  a  very  thin  line  between  provocation 
and  originality,"  comments  Loriot. 


Fashion  photographers  are  generating 

some  of  the  most  striking  and  edgy  images  today,  but  they 
are  still  underappreciated,  according  to  Vince  Aletti,  curator 
of  "Harper's  Bazaar:  A  Decade  of  Style,"  recently  on  view  at 
the  International  Center  of  Photography.  Aletti  was  also 
chiefly  responsible  for  ICP's  "Year  of  Fashion,"  in  2009,  which 
featured  such  shows  as  "Avedon  Fashion  1944-2000"  and 
"Edward  Steichen:  In  High  Fashion,  The  Conde  Nast  Years, 
1923-1937,"  as  well  as  "Weird  Beauty:  Fashion  Photography 
Now"  and  "Dress  Codes,"  with  works  by  contemporary  artists 
addressing  clothing,  fashion,  and  style.  "Museums  generally 
do  not  take  fashion  photography  seriously  and  very  rarely 
show  it  unless  it's  in  the  context  of  supporting  some  other 
kind  of  material,"  says  Aletti,  who  notes  that  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art's  first  such  show  wasn't  until  2004,  with  "Fash¬ 
ioning  Fiction  in  Photography  since  1990,"  even  though  Ste¬ 
ichen  was  MoMA's  chief  photography  curator  from  1947  to 
1962.  Pointing  to  Steven  Meisel,  Steven  Klein,  Peter  Lind¬ 
bergh,  and  Juergen  Teller  as  some  of  the  top  photographers 
in  the  field,  Aletti  says,  "We  were  dedicated  to  show  real 
fashion  photographers  who  do  not  get  seen  in  museum 
shows.  A  lot  of  the  ways  fashion  photographers  approach 
work— from  staging  and  narrative  and  various  sort  of  fantasy 
settings— is  very  much  what  a  lot  of  contemporary  art  pho¬ 
tographers  are  doing  right  now  and  not  doing  quite  as  well." 


left  From  the  201 1  exhibition  “Balenciaga  and  Spain”  at  the  de  Young  Museum: 
a  sketch  of  Cristobal  Balenciaga’s  Infanta  dress,  shown  in  a  1939  issue  of  Vogue. 
right  A  detail  of  a  1966  Spanish-inflected  Balenciaga  cocktail  dress. 
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LEFT:  ©STICHTING  WOUD  DER  VERWACHTING;  RIGHT:  HARPER’S  BAZAAR,  OCTOBER  2009 


Fashion  fever  has  spread  beyond  contemporary  design  to 
more  historical  exhibitions.  In  the  summer  of  2011,  the 
Getty  Museum  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Morgan  Library  & 
Museum  in  New  York  each  held  a  show  focusing  on  fash¬ 
ion  in  the  Middle  Ages,  based  on  depictions  in  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  period.  The  exhibition  touched  "on  the 
relationship  between  historical  events  and  fashion.  There 
can  be  a  relationship,"  says  Morgan  Library  curator  Roger 
Wieck,  who  combed  through  500  manuscripts  to  find  im¬ 
ages  for  "Illuminating  Fashion:  Dress  in  the  Art  of  Me¬ 
dieval  France  and  the  Netherlands."  The  exhibition  traced 
the  evolution  of  garment  design  from  the  "fashion  revolu¬ 
tion,"  including  the  invention  of  sleeves  in  1325,  through 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  and  the  plague  period  that  lasted 
from  1350  to  1390  to  the  influx  of  Italian  influences  ac¬ 
companying  the  ascension  of  Francis  I  to  the  throne  of 
France,  in  1515.  Wieck  included  four  mannequins  dressed 
in  re-creations  of  period  clothes,  including  an  elaborate 
houpeland— a  multilayered  robe  made  of  velvet  and  er¬ 
mine,  like  one  worn  by  Catherine  of  Cleves,  for  whom  the 
illuminated  manuscript  The  Book  of  Hours  was  commis¬ 
sioned  in  the  15th  century.  "People  loved  the  mannequins. 
They  had  never  seen  anything  like  that,"  says  Wieck.  "I  re¬ 
ally  wanted  to  jolt  people  the  moment  they  walked  into 
the  room." 


Despite  the  public’s  enthusiasm  these  shows 

have  been  criticized  for  being  funded  by  the  very  brands 
that  are  featured  in  the  galleries.  In  1999,  the  Guggenheim 
Museum  came  under  attack  for  holding  a  show  dedicated  to 
the  work  of  Italian  designer  Giorgio  Armani  after  his  com¬ 
pany  provided  $15  million  in  funding.  Even  now,  the  Metro¬ 
politan's  lead  sponsor  of  "Savage  Beauty"  was  the  Alexander 
McQueen  fashion  house,  which  has  continued  in  operation 
after  its  namesake's  death. 

When  asked  about  the  policy  of  the  Association  of  Art 
Museum  Directors  on  such  matters,  its  president,  Dan  Mon¬ 
roe,  who  is  executive  director  and  CEO  of  the  Peabody  Essex 
Museum  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  stated,  "While  possible 
perceptions  of  conflict  of  interest  are  issues  every  art  mu¬ 
seum  must  consider,  the  primary  issue  regarding  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  exhibitions  is  not  sponsorship  per  se  but  the 
necessity  for  art  museums  to  retain  full  and  complete  cura¬ 
torial  control  and  authority  for  the  exhibitions  they  present 
to  the  public."  He  added,  "With  regard  to  the  McQueen  ex¬ 
hibition,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Met  retained  full  con¬ 
trol  and  authority  of  a  truly  inspiring  and  remarkably 
successful  exhibition."  Met  curator  Bolton  says  that,  while 
he  received  boundless  support  from  Sarah  Burton,  the  cur¬ 
rent  creative  director  of  the  McQueen  studio,  he  retained  in¬ 
dependent  control  of  the  exhibition. 


left  Re-creation  of  the  houpeland  of  Catherine  of  Cleves,  at  the  Morgan  Library  &  Museum  in  2011,  based  on  the 
15th-century  illuminated  manuscript  The  Book  of  Hours,  right  Photographer  Tim  Walker’s  Untitled,  2009,  documenting  the 
magical  characters  and  costumes  in  Tim  Burton’s  film  Edward  Scissorhands,  from  the  Harper’s  Bazaar  show  at  ICP. 
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Even  so,  many  museums  engaged  in  organizing  fashion 
exhibitions  have  shied  away  from  accepting  sponsorship 
from  brands.  "The  moment  where  we  would  become  an  in¬ 
strument  in  a  marketing  campaign,  we  would  lose  our  not- 
for-profit  credibility,"  insists  Denver  Art  Museum's 
Heinrich,  noting  that  the  Yves  Saint  Laurent  exhibition  is 
supported  with  loans  from  the  Fondation  Pierre  Berge-Yves 
Saint  Laurent,  an  organization  independent  of  the  fashion 
house  (which  is  now  owned  by  Gucci),  while  funding  was 
provided  by  the  museum's  annual  campaign.  "It's  just  an 
advertising  campaign  undertaken  by  brands  because  some¬ 
times  it  is  cheaper  to  do  a  museum  show  than  to  take  out 
an  ad  in  American  Vogue's  September  issue,"  says  Loriot, 
who  worked  closely  with  Gaultier  on  his  exhibition  but  pur¬ 
sued  independent  funding,  which  he  got  from  a  variety  of 


sented  Rodarte's  elaborately  crocheted,  almost  decon¬ 
structed  outfits  as  sculptures  on  armatures,  all  black  in  dark¬ 
ened  galleries  on  one  floor  (including  their  costumes  for  the 
movie  Black  Swan)  and  bright  white  surrounded  by  neon 
lights  upstairs.  "Although  the  Mulleavys  are  obviously 
working  in  a  different  medium,  they  fit  in  with  what  we 
were  doing  in  the  museum,"  Morse  says.  The  designers,  who 
frequently  collaborate  with  artists,  found  the  experience  to 
be  of  a  piece  with  their  other  projects. 

Jeffrey  Deitch,  director  of  MOCA,  invited  the  Mulleavy 
sisters  to  show  at  the  museum.  Says  Deitch,  "Kate  and  Laura 
Mulleavy  are  working  in  the  fashion  sector  but,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  they  are  making  art.  Their  clothes  are  sculpture  and 
when  you  talk  to  them,  they  talk  like  artists,  their  friends 
are  artists,  and  their  references  are  the  references  of  artists." 


opposite  A  Prada  dress, 
2007-8,  here  modeled  by 
Sienna  Miller,  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art’s  upcoming  show 
“Schiaparelli  and  Prada: 
Impossible  Conversations,” 
inspired  by  artist  Miguel 
Covarrubias’s  images  from 
the  ’30s. 

right  Characteristically 
sculptural  dresses  by 
California’s  Rodarte,  the 
fashion  line  of  designers 
Kate  and  Laura  Mulleavy, 
featured  at  the  MOCA 
Pacific  Design  Center 
in  Los  Angeles  in  2011. 


sources,  including  several  fashion-related  companies,  and 
from  the  government  of  Quebec. 

Rodarte,  a  California-based  fashion  label  run  by  two  sis¬ 
ters,  Kate  and  Laura  Mulleavy,  was  the  subject  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  highlighting  the  convergence  of  art  and  design  at  the 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Art,  Los  Angeles,  in  2011. 
(Meanwhile,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art  ac¬ 
quired  Rodarte's  "Fra  Angelico"  collection  and  put  it  on  dis¬ 
play  in  December.)  "When  this  show  was  conceived,  we 
were  really  thinking  about  it  in  the  style  of  our  'Focus'  se¬ 
ries,  which  features  young  Los  Angeles  artists  who  have  not 
had  exposure  in  a  museum  show  before,"  says  Rebecca 
Morse,  curator  of  the  exhibition.  The  show  at  MOCA  pre- 


Deitch,  who  was  a  dealer  for  30  years  before  taking  the  po¬ 
sition  in  Los  Angeles,  has  had  a  long  history  working  with 
rock  bands  and  designers  as  artists,  most  notably  bringing 
the  young  New  York  fashion  house  threeASFOUR  to  Art 
Basel  Miami  Beach,  in  2005. 

Curators  are  now,  more  than  ever,  on  the  lookout  for 
fashion  designers  who  "think  like  artists."  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  inclusion  of  fashion  in  art  museums  merely 
aims  to  validate  what  is  a  commercial  enterprise.  But  in 
other  cases,  it  broadens  traditional  notions  about  art.  As 
Deitch  says,  "I'm  not  interested  in  fashion;  I'm  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  people  who  are  expanding  the  definition  of  art  by 
expanding  the  media."  ■ 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  A 


The  moment  MoMA  curator  William  S.  Rubin  and 
Pablo  Picasso  met,  in  1971,  they  hit  it  off.  In  his  memoir, 
the  late  curator  reflects  on  a  relationship  that  was  stimulating 
for  intellectual,  professional,  and  sentimental  reasons 


BY  WILLIAM  S.  RUBIN 


The  late  William  S.  Rubin,  who  was  director  of  the  paintings  and 
sculpture  department  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York 
from  1973  to  1988,  completed  a  memoir,  A  Curator's  Quest, 
shortly  before  he  died  in  2006  at  the  age  of  78.  The  book  is  being 
published  in  April  by  Overlook  Press.  Following  is  an  excerpt: 

When  Alfred  Barr  and  I  had  discussed  filling  gaps  in 
the  Museum's  collection,  we  both  put  a  Picasso 
Cubist  construction  at  the  top  of  our  wish  list,  and 
agreed  that  Guitar  of  1914  would  be  the  ideal 
choice.  It  was  the  first  in  a  new  species  of  constructed— as 
opposed  to  carved  or  modeled— sculptures,  and  an  object 
more  radical  and  influential  in  the  history  of  sculpture  than 
was  Les  Demoiselles  d' Avignon  in  the  history  of  painting. 
Made  of  sheet  metal  and  wire,  never  before  imagined  as  ma¬ 
terials  for  high  art  (Picasso  would  later  use  copper,  iron,  and 
steel  as  well),  the  Guitar  embodied  the  impetus— indeed,  vir¬ 
tually  the  formula— for  the  ideas  and  energies  particular  to 
twentieth-century  sculpture. 

Although  a  great  and  groundbreaking  sculptor,  Picasso  made 
only  some  thirty  Cubist  constructions— most  of  them  very 
small— between  1912  and  1921,  during  which  years  he  pro¬ 


duced  many  hundreds  of  paintings.  He  never  sold  any  of  these 
constructions,  despite  efforts  to  purchase  them  by  the  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  presumably  by  dealers,  collectors,  and  other  muse¬ 
ums.  In  Barr's  later  years,  Rene  d'Harnoncourt  petitioned 
Picasso  through  his  dealer,  Daniel-Henry  Kahnweiler,  and  even 
through  Andre  Malraux,  then  France's  minister  of  culture. 

Price  would  be  no  issue— but  the  answer  was  always  no.  . .  . 

Just  days  later,  I  was  sitting  in  my  office  with  Ernst  Beyeler 
when  he  said:  "Why  not  propose  an  exchange  to  Picasso  of 
one  of  the  Museum's  paintings  — say  a  van  Gogh  or 
Cezanne— for  one  or  two  of  his  important  construction  sculp¬ 
tures?"  At  the  very  least,  he  added,  Picasso  would  appreciate 
the  gesture.  I  nearly  fainted  when  he  said  van  Gogh  or 
Cezanne.  We  had  at  that  time  only  one  van  Gogh  painting, 
and  that  was  The  Starry  Night.  Then  I  remembered  that  there 
was  in  the  reserves  a  decent  though  undistinguished  Cezanne 
L'Estaque  from  the  early  1880s  that  was  never  hung  in  the 
galleries,  as  it  was  visibly  inferior  to  our  other  Cezannes. 
When  Barr  and  I  went  through  the  reserves  together,  he  — 
aware  that  [CBS  founder  William]  Paley's  larger  and  more 
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Pablo  Picasso  and  William  S.  Rubin  with  Guitar  at  the  artist’s  house, 
Notre-Dame-de-Vie,  in  Mougins,  on  February  15, 1971,  the  day  Picasso  gave  the  sculpture 
to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  The  photo  was  taken  by  Jacqueline  Picasso. 
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Guitar,  1914,  the  first  constructed  sculpture, 
was  at  the  top  of  Rubin’s  wish  list  for  the  museum. 


beautiful  L'Estaque,  a  life-interest  gift,  was  slated  to  join  the 
collection— had  said  to  me,  "Sell  this  Cezanne  when  you  want 
something  very  important."  Sell  or  exchange,  that  picture's 
moment  had  come.  I  was  very  aware,  in  deciding  to  use  a 
Cezanne,  of  Picasso's  deep  reverence  for  the  artist,  whom  he 
had  characterized  as  le  pere  de  nous  tous. 

Beyeler  was  scheduled  to  see  Picasso  the  following  week, 
and  he  volunteered  to  retail  our  proposition  to  him.  He  went 
armed  with  a  color  transparency  of  the  Cezanne  and  a  personal 
letter,  in  which  I  stressed  to  Picasso  the  importance  of  a  con¬ 
struction  sculpture  for  our  collection,  given  our  richness  in 
other  aspects  of  his  work.  I  also  observed  that  his  Cubist  con¬ 


structions  had  had  a  seminal  influence  on 
the  best  American  sculptors  (particularly  on 
David  Smith,  who  had  a  reproduction  of  one 
of  them  tacked  to  his  studio  door).  I  added 
that  none  of  these  artists  had  ever  actually 
seen  one  of  these  objects  prior  to  1967, 
when  Roland  Penrose  organized  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Picasso's  sculpture  at  the  Museum. 
Before  that  they  knew  the  works  only  from 
reproductions  in  Cahiers  d'Art,  Zervos's  cata¬ 
logue  raisonne,  and  other  sources. 

Beyeler  phoned  me  after  his  visit  to  Pi¬ 
casso  and  passed  on  the  artist's  suggestion 
that  we  both  come  on  Saturday,  February 
13,  1971,  and  bring  the  Cezanne.  I  also 
brought  along  the  distinguished  collector 
Walter  Bareiss,  then  the  trustee  chairman  of 
the  Museum's  Painting  and  Sculpture  Com¬ 
mittee.  If  I  were  going  to  make  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Picasso  on  a  trade,  I  had  to  have 
instant  trustee  approval.  The  three  of  us— 
along  with  Beyeler's  and  Bareiss's  wives  — 
arrived  at  Picasso's  villa  in  the  late 
afternoon.  After  the  formalities,  we  opened 
the  box  containing  the  Cezanne,  and  Picasso 
leaned  the  painting  against  a  wall,  saying  he 
would  study  it  as  we  chatted.  (One  of  the 
things  he  asked  about  during  our  extended 
discussion  that  stands  out  in  my  mind  was 
the  changing  status  of  blacks  in  America.) 
Jacqueline  was  a  gracious  hostess  and,  after 
a  few  hours  of  conversation,  we  shared  a 
simple  dinner.  Happily,  Picasso  and  I  hit  it 
off  instantly,  and  after  dinner  he  took  me 
downstairs  to  the  sculpture  studio  to  find 
out  precisely  what  object  the  Museum 
wanted  in  exchange  for  its  Cezanne.  I  told 
him  that  the  Guitar  of  1914  was  our  first 
choice.  But  I  also  proposed  a  few  alterna¬ 
tives.  Picasso  took  all  this  in,  and  we  went 
back  upstairs  to  look  at  some  paintings  from 
his  collection  of  works  by  other  artists. 

To  my  embarrassment,  there  was  among 
the  three  Cezannes  Picasso  showed  us  a  wide 
and  quite  glorious  L'Estaque.  This  was  Pi¬ 
casso's  way  of  pulling  our  leg.  Like  many 
other  L'Estaques,  his  picture  showed  a  rocky 
but  inhabited  landscape  below  an  area  of  sea 
that  crossed  the  center  of  the  composition  below  a  band  of  sky. 

I  shall  never  forget  Picasso  rapping  his  knuckles  on  the  center 
of  the  canvas.  The  dust  flew  and  Picasso  said  in  his  heavily  ac¬ 
cented  French  something  I  probably  remember  because  it 
rhymed,  "Regardez  la  mer,  c'est  solide  comme  la  pierre,"  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  continuous  character  of  Cezanne's  pictorial  fabric, 
which  was  "solid"  independently  of  the  object  portrayed. 

We  parted  toward  midnight,  Picasso  going  to  one  of  his  stu¬ 
dios  to  paint.  He  said  he  needed  a  day  to  consider  our  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  asked  if  we  could  come  back  Monday  afternoon  for 
his  answer.  I  returned  a  little  in  advance  on  Monday  and  was 
met  at  the  door  by  Picasso,  only  to  be  told  upon  entering: 
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"Mon  pauvre  Rubin,  I  cannot  take 
your  Cezanne."  Instantly,  my  spirits 
drooped.  When  I  was  sufficiendy 
deflated,  Picasso  added:  "However, 

I  shall  give  you  the  Guitar."  0  frab¬ 
jous  day!  Later  I  learned  through 
my  friend  Gustavo  Gili,  a  Spanish 
publisher  who  was  close  to  Picasso, 
that,  as  I  had  suspected,  Picasso 
had  a  rather  low  opinion  of  our 
Cezanne;  but  he  was  too  polite  to 
say  so.  "I  would  feel  like  a  collec- 
tionneur  [with  a  deprecating  rolling 
of  the  R],  if  I  accepted  it,"  was  his 
explanation  for  rejecting  it.  Before 
leaving,  Jacqueline  took  a  photo  of 
me  with  Picasso  holding  the  Guitar 
and  another  of  Beyeler  and  Bareiss 
standing  with  Picasso  and  me. 

I  returned  to  New  York  with  the 
Cezanne,  and  the  Guitar  followed 
by  airfreight  a  day  later.  It  was 
taken  as  big  news,  probably  be¬ 
cause  it  had  been  decades  since  Pi¬ 
casso  had  given  anything  to  a 
museum,  and  because  the  work 
was  such  a  pioneering  one.  In  any 
event,  a  photograph  of  the  Guitar 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  The 
New  York  Times.  .  .  . 


Four  months  after  my  first 
visit  to  Picasso's  villa,  Notre 
Dame  de  Vie,  situated  on  top 
of  a  hill  not  far  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Mougins,  I  moved  into 
L'Oubradou,  the  home  I  had  built 
near  Plan  de  la  Tour,  about  a  one- 
hour  drive  from  Picasso,  where  my 
brother  Lawrence  already  owned  a 
house.  The  artist  was  pleased  to 
have  me  over  a  number  of  times 
that  summer  and  the  succeeding 
one,  and  also  during  my  winter  vis¬ 
its— indeed,  almost  right  up  to  his 
death  in  the  spring  of  1973.  At  the 
time,  very  few  of  Picasso's  longtime 
friends  were  still  alive,  especially 

those  who  could  speak  intelligently  about  painting,  which  Pi¬ 
casso  liked  to  do.  Three  or  four  times  over  the  summer,  his  sec¬ 
retary  Miguel  phoned  to  ask  if  I  was  in  the  mood  to  chat,  to 
" parler  peinture."  I  would  jump  in  my  car  and  head  for  Picasso's 
villa.  I  knew  instinctively  that  the  model  for  my  relationship 
with  Picasso  should  not  be  that  of  the  inquiring  art  historian. 

It  would  not  have  lasted  long.  I  just  had  to  be  a  relaxed  friend, 
playing  ping-pong  with  his  thinking  and  gleaning  whatever  I 
could  art-historically  when  the  mood  pleased  him.  He  had 
treated  me  with  something  close  to  affection  during  my  first 
visit,  and  I  built  on  that. 

Picasso  told  me  that  when  he  wasn't  working,  he  liked  to 


Another  gift  from  the  artist:  Monument,  1972 
(after  a  1962  enlargement  of  a  1928  wire  maquette),  in  the  museum’s  sculpture  garden. 


"vegetate"  and  chat  with  friends.  I  felt  very  lucky  to  enter 
that  category,  especially  as  Miguel  (a  former  officer  in  the 
Spanish  Republican  Army)  regularly  turned  away  interview¬ 
ers,  professors,  press,  and  the  like.  I  remember  Picasso  kid¬ 
ding  me  by  asking,  "If  you  could  walk  out  of  this  house  with 
anything  you  wanted  [for  the  Museum],  what  would  you 
take?"  I  took  up  his  challenge,  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper  and 
a  pen,  and  listed  a  half  dozen  items:  the  1912  Still  Life  with 
Chair  Caning,  Picasso's  first  collage;  the  Project  for  a  Monu¬ 
ment  to  Guillaume  Apollinaire  of  1962,  modeled  after  a  1928 
"drawing  in  air"  wire  sculpture;  a  1929  Crucifixion;  The 
Kitchen  of  1948;  The  Chair  of  1961,  one  of  the  large,  late 
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cutout-metal  sculptures;  and,  finally,  a  beautiful  Portrait  of 
Jacqueline  of  1964  that  hung  in  his  living  room.  Picasso 
looked  at  the  list  and  saw  that  it  was  serious,  and  modest— 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  I  had  omitted  such  obvious  large 
masterpieces  as  The  Pipes  of  Pan  of  1923,  and  the  famed  an¬ 
thropomorphic  Still  Life  on  a  Pedestal  Table  of  1931.  He  com¬ 
mented  generously  that  he  understood  my  choices  in 
relation  to  the  Museum's  collection. 


Then,  suddenly  in  his  "gotcha"  mood,  he  said,  "I  see  you 
have  The  Kitchen  on  your  list."  Assuming  that  I  didn't  know 
there  were  two  versions  of  that  picture,  he  said,  "but  which 
Kitchen ?"  I  one-upped  him  by  saying,  "I'd  be  delighted  to 
show  you."  Immediately  Jacqueline,  Picasso,  and  I  went  up  to 
a  large  second-floor  studio,  and  Picasso  pulled  out  of  the 
racks  the  two  versions  of  The  Kitchen.  The  one  he  set  up  on 
the  left  contained  some  details  absent  from  the  other:  hanging 
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not  by  me."  I  felt  I  had  passed  another  one  of  his  little  tests. 
Picasso  had  exaggerated,  of  course.  The  one  on  the  left  was 
partly  (some  of  the  worst  parts)  painted  by  him.  The  one  I 
liked  was  the  economical  first  version.  Picasso  had  felt  that  he 
might  like  to  add  a  few  details  to  that,  but  with  an  artist's  in¬ 
stinct  for  not  spoiling  by  over-painting  a  work,  he  decided  not 
to  further  touch  the  first  version.  Rather,  he  had  asked  his  as¬ 
sistant  and  his  then  partner,  Frangoise  Gilot,  herself  a  painter, 
to  stretch  up  a  second  canvas  of  the  same  dimensions  and  to 
copy  the  first  version.  After  that,  Picasso  took  it  over,  adding 
the  details  and  changes  as  well  as  the  small  yellow  smear. 

That  second  version,  visibly  inferior,  was  chosen  later  by  the 
committee  making  the  choices  for  the  French  state,  prior  to  the 
division  of  Picasso's  estate  among  his  heirs.  It  thus  went  to  the 

Musee  Picasso  in  Paris.  My 
friend  Dominique  Bozo,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  later  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  why  it  was 
chosen.  Jean  Leymarie,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
a  poet  who  wrote  on  modern 
art,  and  who  would  later  be¬ 
come  director  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  home  of  the  Prix  de 
Rome,  and  France's  general  cul¬ 
tural  center  in  Italy.  Among  his 
appointments,  Leymarie  had 
been  director  of  Paris's  museum  of  modern  art  for  many  of  the 
years  it  had  been  located  in  the  Palais  de  Tokyo.  During  that 
time,  he  had  arranged  the  first  large  show  of  works  drawn  ex¬ 
clusively  from  Picasso's  studios:  paintings  were  hung  in  the 
Grand  Palais,  sculptures  placed  in  the  Petit  Palais.  He  had  cho¬ 
sen  for  his  painting  exhibition  the  second  version  of  The 
Kitchen.  According  to  Bozo,  the  committee,  which  also  included 
Pierre  Daix,  Roland  Penrose,  and  Hubert  Landais,  was  loath  to 
contradict  the  choice  that  had  earlier  been  made  by  its  chair¬ 
man.  As  Bozo  characterized  the  committee's  response  in  favor 
of  the  second  version,  it  was,  out  of  politeness  or  generosity, 
"chapeau!"  After  the  remaining  estate  had  been  divided  among 
the  heirs,  I  purchased  the  superb  Kitchen  for  the  Museum  from 
Marina  Picasso  through  her  representative,  the  dealer  Jan 
Krugier,  at  a  friendly  price,  given  the  painting's  size  and  quality. 


Rubin  preferred  the 
first  version  of  The 
Kitchen,  1948,  and 
purchased  it  for  MoMA 
after  the  artist’s  death. 
The  second  version, 
which  Rubin  considered 
inferior,  is  in  the  Musee 
Picasso  in  Paris. 


The  following  spring,  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  France 
where,  after  some  Museum  business  in  Paris,  I  would 
go  south  to  my  home  at  Plan  de  la  Tour.  It  was  a  habit 
of  Picasso's  friends  to  bring  little  gifts,  nothing  of 
value,  just  something  that  might  amuse  the  artist.  I  remem¬ 
bered  Picasso's  glee  late  one  morning  in  February  when  he 
saw,  on  the  front  page  of  Nice-Matin  a  photograph  of  the 
American  astronauts  playing  "lunar  golf."  The  black-and- 
white  photo  was  so  fuzzy  and  unclear  one  could  hardly  tell 
what  was  going  on.  I  decided  that  my  gift  on  this  trip  would 
be  a  large,  framed,  and,  above  all,  very  clear  color  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  lunar  golf  game,  which  I  was  able  to  obtain 
through  Bill  Paley,  whose  number-one  newscaster  at  the  time 
was  Walter  Cronkite,  who  had  reported  regularly  on  the  as¬ 
tronauts  and  who  took  the  photograph  to  lunar  golfer  Alan 
Shepard.  Shepard  inscribed  it,  "To  Pablo  Picasso,  the  greatest 
explorer  in  another  realm,"  and  signed  it.  Picasso  got  such  a 


plates  were  reworked  and  ornamented,  a  fly  introduced  be¬ 
tween  them;  leaves  were  added  to  the  arrow  on  the  lower 
right,  identifying  it  as  a  plant  stem;  dark  gray  patterns  were 
introduced  in  the  center  of  the  composition;  and  light  yellow 
had  been  added  to  some  of  the  forms  toward  the  bottom, 
spoiling  for  me  the  unity  of  the  grisaille  palette.  Without  hesi¬ 
tation,  I  picked  the  one  on  the  right,  the  one  missing  the  little 
details.  "That's  good,"  said  Picasso,  "because  the  other  one  is 
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A  goateed  Rubin  with  Alfred  H.  Barr  Jr.,  ca.  1973, 
in  front  of  Picasso’s  Three  Musicians. 


kick  out  of  this  photo  that,  from  what  his  friend  the  Spanish 
publisher  Gustavo  Gili  told  me,  he  was  showing  it  to  visitors 
for  weeks  afterward. 

By  the  spring  of  1972  Picasso  had  already  said  he  would  be 
delighted  to  have  the  Museum  fabricate  in  large  scale  the 
monumental  sculpture  he  had  earlier  intended  in  honor  of  the 
poet  Apollinaire,  Project  for  a  Monument  to  Guillaume  Apolli¬ 
naire  of  1962.  This  was  to  be  based  on  the  best  of  the  1928 
metal-rod  "drawing-in-air"  maquettes,  and  was  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  using  the  six-and-a-half- foot-high  1962  intermediate 
enlargement  of  that  maquette  as  its  model.  The  enlargement, 
painted  in  a  reddish  orange-brown  color,  had  been  realized 
some  years  earlier  by  a  skilled  metalworker,  under  Picasso's 
direction.  Soon  afterward,  he  seemingly  cooled  to  the  idea, 
saying  several  times,  "Sure  we'll  do  it,"  but  never  really  doing 
anything.  On  a  visit  to  his  home  in  late  October  1972, 1  found 
him  in  a  particularly  good  mood.  When  I  arrived,  he  led  me  al¬ 
most  immediately  to  the  sculpture  studio  downstairs,  which 
was  dominated  by  the  big  painted  enlargement  of  the  1928 


maquette.  "How  do  you  think  this  would  look  in  your  Mu¬ 
seum?"  I  recall  him  asking.  "You  can  use  it  along  with  the 
drawings  to  fabricate  the  Apollinaire  piece."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  he  wanted  to  keep  the  small  1928  maquettes  together 
as  a  group.  The  large  reddish  version,  which  we  could  keep, 
was  closer,  Picasso  said,  to  what  he  had  in  mind  when  he  orig¬ 
inally  proposed  the  piece  to  the  committee  deciding  on  a 
monument  to  honor  Apollinaire.  Naturally,  he  added,  it  was 
refused.  I  told  Picasso  that  the  large  red  version  would  work 
wonderfully  in  our  collection  galleries  (I  was  thinking  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  work's  affinity  to  The  Studio,  made  in  the  same 
year;  indeed,  I  would  pair  those  works  at  right  angles  in  the 
galleries).  Clearly,  Picasso  had  not  forgotten  my  list. 

As  we  went  up  to  the  living  room,  Picasso  began  a  little  leg 
pulling.  "What's  this?"  he  asked.  "It's  my  birthday,  and  I'm  giv¬ 
ing  you  a  gift."  It  wasn't  his  birthday,  of  course,  although  that 
was  only  a  few  days  off.  Later  Jacqueline  told  me  that  Picasso 
had  decided  to  give  the  Museum  a  gift  every  year  on  his  birth¬ 
day.  As  Picasso  clearly  expected  to  live  beyond  the  age  of  one 
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On  one  of  my  last  visits  to 
the  artist,  early  in  1973, 

Picasso,  Jacqueline,  and  I 
were  looking  through  some 
early  paintings  that  were  on  the 
racks  of  the  smaller  upstairs  stu¬ 
dio.  When  we  came  upon  the  his¬ 
torically  celebrated  1912  Still  Life 
with  Chair  Caning,  which  had  been 
on  my  list,  Jacqueline  whispered 
in  my  ear,  "You'll  get  that  on  his 
next  birthday."  Little  could  she  or 
I  imagine  that  this  physically 
strong  and  active  man  would  not 
live  to  see  that  day.  The  picture  is 
now  in  the  wonderful  Musee  Pi¬ 
casso,  which  may,  indeed,  be  its  proper  place.  As  for  Pi¬ 
casso's  physical  strength,  I  recall  him  pulling  out  for  me,  in 
the  upstairs  studio  where  he  did  his  painting,  a  very  large 
canvas,  holding  it  by  the  two  inner  braces  of  the  stretcher, 
and  carrying  it  across  the  room.  I  went  to  help  him,  but  he 
absolutely  refused  my  assistance.  Of  course,  I  then  remem¬ 
bered  the  rule  that  nobody  in  the  household  but  Picasso 
could  lay  a  finger  on  any  of  his  works,  whatever  medium  or 
size,  and  that  included  Jacqueline  and  Miguel. 

The  closeness  and  warmth  of  my  rapport  with  Picasso  dur¬ 
ing  the  more  than  two  years  that  I  knew  him  came  as  a  great 
surprise  to  me,  and  I  always  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  his  friends,  among  painters,  poets,  and  even  dealers  (such 
as  Kahnweiler)  were  already  deceased.  (One  dealer  whose 
company  he  seemed  to  enjoy  and  whom  I  considered  to  have 
the  best  eye  among  them  was  Beyeler,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
facilitated  my  entry  into  Picasso's  world.)  Picasso's  warmth 
was  extraordinary.  When  we  walked  down  the  stairs  together, 
he  at  eighty-nine  and  ninety  and  I  with  a  cane  from  a  series 


At  Work,  1971,  was  one  of  many  gifts  to  the  museum 
from  Jacqueline  Picasso  after  the  artist’s  death. 


of  back  operations,  he  would  throw  his  arm  around  me  while 
holding  the  banister,  and  I  felt  like  I  was  his  grandson.  I  real¬ 
ized  this  feeling  while  talking  with  him  on  visits  that  ranged 
from  four  to  sometimes  eight  or  nine  hours  on  eighteen  or  so 
occasions  before  he  died  from  what  began  as  a  common  cold. 
He  would  probably  have  lived  longer  had  he  not  been  left  to 
lie  in  bed  on  his  back  for  three  days,  which  apparently  turned 
the  cold  into  pneumonia.  He  was  in  superior  physical  health. 
His  only  noticeable  defect  was  being  hard  of  hearing  in  one 
ear,  a  loss  found  in  many  people  much  younger  than  he.  .  .  . 

My  friendship  with  Picasso,  not  surprisingly,  led  Jacqueline 
to  a  fondness  for  both  me  and  later  my  wife  Phyllis.  Jacque¬ 
line  was  anxious  to  continue  her  husband's  generosity  toward 
the  Museum.  Over  the  thirteen  years  before  her  tragic  suicide, 
Jacqueline  donated  to  the  Museum  eight  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
tures,  all  valuable  additions  to  the  collection.  Ultimately,  my 
proximity  to  Picasso  probably  enabled  me  to  understand  him, 
his  methods,  and  his  work  more  profoundly  than  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have  been  the  case.  ■ 


hundred,  he  did  not  feel  pressed. 

On  another  occasion,  when  we 
talked  about  the  late  work  of  Titian, 

I  mentioned  the  latter's  supposed 
ninety-plus  years.  Picasso  brushed 
that  aside  with  an  indication  that  he 
expected  to  go  well  beyond. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  living  room, 
Picasso  got  a  long  stick  and  made  a 
mark  high  up  on  the  wall.  Jacque¬ 
line  called  one  of  the  staff  to  bring 
a  ladder,  and  with  Miguel's  help  the 
height  of  the  proposed  large  Monu¬ 
ment  was  measured.  It  was  a  hair 
below  four  meters.  Picasso  agreed 
that  the  work  should  be  in  Cor-Ten 
steel,  although  he  wanted  to  ap¬ 
prove  personally  the  thickness  of 
the  steel  rods  that  would  be  used  as 
the  "lines"  of  the  piece.  Not  long 
after,  I  returned  from  New  York 
with  samples  of  the  Cor-Ten  rods 
we  proposed  to  use,  and  they  got 
Picasso's  approval. 
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Eva  Hesse 

Brooklyn  Museum 


Eva  Hesse  earned  her  B.F.A.  at 
Yale  in  1959  and  painted  the  as¬ 
tonishing  oils  in  this  show  in 
1960.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  24-year-old 
Hesse  seemed  to  spring  fully  developed 
from  the  mind  of  Josef  Albers,  but  the 
truth  is,  she'd  studied  at  the  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  Art  Students  League,  and 
Cooper  Union  before  Yale.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  19  paintings  in  this  show,  sub¬ 
titled  "Spectres  1960,"  ranging  in  size 
from  15  by  12  to  49  by  49  inches,  con¬ 
stituted  a  tour  de  force.  Hesse  recapitu¬ 
lated  a  process  typical  of  male  European 
artists  like  Matisse  who  defined  them¬ 
selves  by  appropriating  and  dominating 


a  national  artistic  tradition.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  Hesse's  case  was  that  she  be¬ 
longed  to  an  American  tradition  that 
barely  existed  and  a  European  tradition 
from  which  she  had  been  exiled,  during 
World  War  II— all  the  more  reason  to 
marvel  at  her  precocity. 

The  "spectre"  paintings  (the  rubric  was 
coined  by  the  show's  curator,  E.  Luanne 
McKinnon)  reveal  Hesse  taking  control 
of  a  style  that  combines  Expressionist  de¬ 
formation  and  Surrealist  composition— 
and  reconfiguring  it  to  her  own  gender, 
themes,  and  dimensions.  The  works  look 
so  fresh  it's  difficult  to  believe  they  were 
painted  half  a  century  ago. 
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Hesse  is,  for  art  history,  a  sculptor, 
with  a  secure  place  in  the  paradigm- 
shifting  milieu  of  1960s  experimenta¬ 
tion.  Her  ten-year  career  reminds  us 
that  van  Gogh,  too,  managed  to  com¬ 
press  a  lifetime  of  work  into  a  decade. 

He  died  at  37  and  she  at  34. 

"Spectres  1960,"  first  exhibited  at  the 
Hammer  Museum  in  Los  Angeles  in 
2010,  was  a  chronicle  of  youthful  pro¬ 
duction  and  as  such  was  charged  with 
melodrama.  Many  of  the  works  (all  un¬ 
titled)  in  the  show  were  identified  as 
self-portraits,  with  the  artist's  black  hair 
hanging  limply  to  frame  her  face.  But 
what  to  make  of  a  large-format  (36  by 


36  inches)  portrait  in  which  the  figure's 
right  eye  is  either  distended  or  black¬ 
ened?  It  could  allude  to  violence.  It 
might  also  represent  the  tightly  focused 
eye  of  the  artist.  The  image  is  arresting 
but  ambiguous.  In  some  of  the  small 
compositions,  expressionistic  monsters 
displace  self-portraiture,  and  we  see 
Hesse  assuming  her  rightful  position 
alongside  de  Kooning. 

One  big  picture  (49  by  49  inches)  de¬ 
picts,  on  the  right,  a  ghostly  female 
figure  — possibly  a  bride— faceless  but 
holding  a  dark  bouquet  in  her  left 
hand.  On  the  left  stands  a  monstrous 
figure  (man?  woman?)  on  whose  left 


shoulder  the  bride  rests  her  right  hand. 
Could  this  be  a  critique  of  marriage,  a 
statement  about  the  condition  of 
women  in  1960,  or  might  it  be  a  Goya- 
like  representation  of  a  prostitute  with 
the  traditional  female  go-between  or 
pimp,  guiding  her  to  a  client?  No 
amount  of  speculation  will  yield  un¬ 
equivocal  results. 

These  relatively  controlled  works, 
made  at  the  threshold  of  Hesse's  career, 
led  to  much  more  frenetic  abstract 
painting  and  then  to  the  sculptures  that 
made  her  famous.  These  are  not  a  begin¬ 
ner's  fumblings  but  finished  treasures. 

—Alfred  Mac  Adam 
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Rebecca  Horn,  The  Raven  Tree,  2009-11, 
copper,  steel,  coal  powder,  glass  funnels,  motors,  electronic  controller, 
synthetic  material,  gold,  196%"  x  1653/B"  x  157%".  Sean  Kelly. 


Rebecca  Horn 

Sean  Kelly 

Rebecca  Horn's  imagination  conforms  to 
a  premodern  model:  it  eschews  discrete 
categories  or  genres  and  uses  analogies 
and  affinities  to  express  itself.  In  this 
way,  Horn  can  flit  freely  from  words  to 
film,  performance,  machine  fabrication, 
and  painting.  While  viewers  might  see 
sharp  divisions  in  her  esthetic  practice— 
kinetic  devices  and  static  paintings,  for 
example— she  is  simply  expressing  her 
vision  in  whichever  medium  suits  her  at 
the  time.  The  results  can  be  sensational. 

This  show  consisted  of  a  machine  from 
1986,  a  series  of  recent  paintings  on 
paper,  and  new  mechanical  devices. 
Horn's  primary  concern  here  is  time, 
which  she  represents  not  only  in  the 
clocklike,  repetitious  movements  of  her 
zany  machines  but  also  in  her  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  cycles  of  both  nature  and 
human  history.  The  latter  is  implied  in 
the  exhibition's  title,  "Ravens  Gold 
Rush,"  a  reference  to  her  1986  show  "The 
Gold  Rush,"  which  took  place  during  an¬ 
other  of  our  recurring  moments  of  finan¬ 
cial  crisis. 

Horn  crystallizes  cyclical  boom  and 
bust  in  The  Raven  Tree  (2009-111,  a 
room-filling  machine  with  waving, 
Medusa-like  branches  capped  with  beaks 
that  both  gobble  gold  and  menace  view¬ 
ers.  The  machine  epitomizes  the  thrash¬ 
ing  about  of  an  economy  in  trouble:  it 
moves,  it  consumes,  it  fascinates,  and  it 
looks  downright  dangerous. 

Time  is  a  conundrum  for  Horn:  her 
beautiful  machines,  from  the  charcoal- 


crushing  Gold  Rush 
(1986)  to  the  new 
ones,  recall  primitive 
clocks,  with  levers  and 
hammers,  and  feath¬ 
ers,  as  in  the  mesmer¬ 
izing  Zen  of  Ara 
(2010),  which  are  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  artist's 
costume  works.  The 
contraptions  clank, 
spin,  and  grind.  But 
the  spattered,  seem¬ 
ingly  helter-skelter 
paintings  of  breathtak¬ 
ing  elegance— most 
notably  Spiegelschat- 
ten  in  der  Offnung  des 
Vulkans  (Volcano's 
Mirrored  Shadow ), 
2010-11— were  the  most  spectacular,  as 
if  frozen  in  time.  They  represent  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  nature  in  Japan  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  moments  rescued 
from  oblivion.  Horn  was  at  the  top  of  her 
form  here.  —Alfred  Mac  Adam 

Richard 

Pousette-Dart 

Luhring  Augustine 

In  the  1940s,  Richard  Pousette-Dart's 
wire-and-steel  sculptures  would  be  ex¬ 
hibited  separately  from  his  paintings. 
Here,  however,  several  of  these  largely 
forgotten  sculptures  were  featured 
alongside  paintings  in 
a  bracing  exhibition  of 
the  artist's  work  made 
between  1946  and 
1951,  inspired  by  the 
metallic  filigree  of 
Manhattan's  59th 
Street  Bridge,  which 
he  also  captured  in 
photographs. 

In  retrospect,  a 
strong  sculptural  pull 
runs  throughout 
Pousette-Dart's  out¬ 
put.  It's  evident  in  his 
later  paintings,  with 
their  thick  wrestling 
of  paint  into  three  di¬ 
mensions,  and,  as 
could  be  seen  here,  in 
the  explorations  of 
multidimensional  form 
with  which  his  early 


paintings  were  so  clearly  involved. 
There's  a  kind  of  whirling  dervish-ness 
as  linear  elements  become  form  in  works 
like  the  sculpture  The  Woman  with  a 
Horn  (1949-50),  which  overtly  refer¬ 
ences  the  figure,  and  the  painting  Num¬ 
ber  19  (1951),  with  its  swirling  central 
black  forms  and  surrounding  bits  and 
pieces  of  shapes. 

The  sculpture  Untitled  (The  Web), 

1950,  came  closest  here  to  resembling  a 
painting,  with  its  low-relief  complex  of 
wires  stretched  within  a  square  frame. 
The  wires,  with  their  energetic  tautness, 
seemed  to  mimic  the  unpredictable  spiki¬ 
ness  of  the  paintings,  some  of  which  fea¬ 
ture  forms  primarily  in  black  on  white 
( Dragon  Head,  1948-50),  while  others 
showcase  the  artist's  characteristic  yel¬ 
lows  and  blues. 

East  River  Sun  (1947-49)  is  a  glorious 
effusion  of  yellow,  with  a  magnetic  field 
of  rays  extending  out  in  angular  black 
lines.  The  painting  59th  Street  Ramp 
(1947)  reverses  the  palette,  with  its 
dense  network  of  rounded  and  straight 
black  forms,  and  hints  of  yellow  peeking 
through.  The  biomorphic  and  the  archi¬ 
tectural  often  blend  in  these  paintings, 
so  that  Bridge  Horizon  (1950),  despite 
its  name,  presents  a  curvaceous  vertical 
linearity  — as  if  the  structure  were  ani¬ 
mated.  The  excitement,  curiosity,  and 
experimentation  of  a  deeply  engaged 
artist  were  palpable  in  this  exhibition, 
where  the  work  seemed  as  fresh  as 
when  new.  —Cynthia  Nadelman 
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OFFICIAL  OSCAR*  ENTRY  *  GERMANY 
BEST  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  FILM 

RAVISHING 

Mr.  Wenders  uses  the  3-D  format  to  capture  the  elusive 
essence  of  dance,  not  only  preserving  Ms.  Bausch's  art  but  also 
clarifying  its  intentions  and  making  visible  its  inspirations.” 

A.O.  Scott.  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

“ONE  OF  THE  YEAR  S  10  BEST! 
ABSOLUTELY  SPECTACULAR 

You  say  you  don  t  care  about  dance,  or  the  avant-garde,  or  even 
3-D?  Doesn't  matter.  Put  on  the  funny  glasses  and  be  wowed. 

Lisa  Schwarzbaum.  ENTERTAINMENT  WEEKLY 

SO  GLORIOUS  AND  ENRAPTURING 

YOU'LL  BE  CONVINCED  THIS  WAS  THE 
REAL  REASON  WHY  3-D  WAS  INVENTED." 


Miranda  Siegel.  NEW  YORK  MAGAZINE 


A  3-D  film  for  PINA  BAUSCH 
by  Winn  Venders 
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Robert  Graham 

David  Zwirner 

Robert  Graham's  sublime  sculptural 
tableaux  in  "Early  Work  1963-1973" 
were  like  photographs,  albeit  three- 
dimensional.  In  the  earliest  pieces,  wax 


figurines  portrayed  young  Californians  — 
hip,  tan,  and  sexed— smiling  and  cavort¬ 
ing.  An  untitled  work  from  1966,  for 
instance,  features  a  topless  brunette  in  a 
silvery  bikini  bottom  toting  what  looks 
like  a  giant  potato.  Riding  the  potato  is 
an  ecstatic  blonde,  stark  naked  with  a 
sparkling  jewel  set  between  her  labia. 
The  whole  rambunctious  scenario,  like 
all  of  the  works  in  the  show,  is  encased 
in  Plexiglas,  separating  the  viewer  from 
the  action. 

Graham  increasingly  used  the  Plexi¬ 
glas  box  as  a  sculptural  element,  rather 
than  a  mere  container.  At  the  same  time, 
his  nudes  became  smaller  and  more  psy¬ 
chologically  complex.  A  work  might  in¬ 
clude  multiple  wax  clones  of  the  same 
woman— standing,  squatting,  bending, 
sitting,  and  lying,  as  if  in  a  Muybridge 
photographic  motion  study. 

The  artist  also  placed  mirrors  and  par¬ 
titions  in  the  boxes  and  painted  over 
sections  of  their  clear  walls  so  that 
viewers  would  find  surprises  while 
catching  glimpses  from  different  angles. 
This  made  for  a  voyeuristic  experience, 
one  in  which  viewers  activate  each 
scene  by  walking  around  the  work  and 
assembling  a  narrative.  The  women  in¬ 
side,  meanwhile,  seem  to  change  posi¬ 
tions  or  disappear. 

Perhaps  taking  a  cue  from  his  Mini¬ 
malist  contemporaries  in  Los  Angeles, 


Graham  sometimes  depopulated  his 
boxes  of  figurines,  leaving  stretches  of 
thin  wire,  dabs  of  putty,  patches  of 
paint,  and  pieces  of  cloth  and  torn 
paper  to  speak  for  themselves.  These 
vacant  spaces  call  to  mind  the  modern 
glass  houses  that  were  popping  up  on 


Southern  California  hillsides  in  the  mid- 
20th  century,  as  well  as  the  lingering 
power  of  emptiness.  —Trent Morse 

Llyn  Foulkes 

Kent  Fine  Art  and  Andrea  Rosen 

Raw  angst  bursts  forth  from  Llyn 
Foulkes's  recent  series  "Bloody  Heads," 
shown  at  Kent.  The  portraits— 
which  are  assemblages  of 
paint,  clothes,  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings,  old  photographs,  letters, 
postcards,  lumber,  picture 
frames,  store-bought  canvases, 
and  more— show  brutalized 
faces  and  headless  bodies 
modeled  with  the  artist's  pre¬ 
cise  brushwork.  The  figures 
are  often  posed,  as  in  conven¬ 
tional  portraits,  from  the 
shoulders  up,  but  they  bear 
the  furious  marks  of  their  dis¬ 
tressed  creator.  That's  not  to 
say  there's  nothing  funny 
about  the  work. 

In  Portrait  of  Frank  Gehry 
(all  works  2007-11),  Mickey 
Mouse's  fist  reaches  in  from 
outside  the  frame  to  punch  the 
architect  square  in  the  nose, 
leaving  his  face  sprayed  with 
blood.  (Gehry  designed  the 
Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall  in 


Los  Angeles,  where  both  he  and  Foulkes 
have  lived  for  decades.)  Mickey  Mouse, 
who  plays  a  recurring  role  as  antagonist 
in  Foulkes's  work,  also  appears  in  two 
paintings  of  a  teenage  boy  with  a  mis¬ 
shapen  head.  Ha  Ha  Ha  has  a  cutout  of 
the  happy  rodent  smothering  the  face  of 
the  kid,  who  smiles  nonetheless  through 
realistically  carved  teeth. 

Other  pieces  contain  personal  effects, 
such  as  hand-scrawled  notes,  leaving  us 
to  wonder  whether  the  act  of  creating 
such  vicious  portraits  may  provide  a  form 
of  therapy  for  the  famously  pissed-off 
artist.  He  has  been  periodically  painting 
the  gory  visages  since  the  1960s. 

Foulkes  exposed  a  somewhat  more 
serene  side  in  a  concurrent  show  of  land¬ 
scapes,  made  between  1963  and  1991,  at 
Andrea  Rosen.  These  were  desolate, 
though  majestic,  scenes  of  primordial 
rock  formations  often  resembling  freshly 
cooled  lava.  And,  as  with  "Bloody 
Heads,"  the  artist  added  splotches, 
slashes,  and  scribbles  to  otherwise  pris¬ 
tine  end  products. 

Many  critics  compare  the  gruesome 
heads  to  Francis  Bacon's  images.  But 
Foulkes's  paintings  look  more  like  muti¬ 
lated  versions  of  Grant  Wood's  portrai¬ 
ture,  with  a  dose  of  George  Condo 
weirdness.  While  Foulkes  seems  to  work 
reflexively  in  terms  of  content,  he  never 
loses  his  head  when  it  comes  to  handling 
the  materials.  —Trent Morse 


Llyn  Foulkes,  Portrait  of  Frank  Gehry ,  2007-11, 
mixed  media,  lOV  x  85/,6".  Kent  Fine  Art. 


Robert  Graham,  Untitled ,  1971,  wax,  paint,  mirror,  Plexiglas,  and  mixed  media,  10%"  x  27"  x  27". 
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Barnett  Newman,  Galaxy ,  1949, 
oil  on  canvas,  24"  x  20".  Craig  F.  Starr. 


‘The  Private 
Collection  of 
Robert 

Rauschenberg' 

Gagosian 

More  fascinating  than  most  monographic 
shows  was  this  exceptional  and  revealing 
glimpse  into  the  psyche,  life,  and  cul¬ 
tural  milieu  of  Robert  Rauschenberg. 

Like  the  best  memoirs  or  biographies, 
this  gathering  told  as  much  about  the 
artists,  artworks,  and  taste  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  sensibility  as  it  did  about  its  central 
figure — Rauschenberg. 

The  selections  from  the  artist's  collec¬ 
tion  were  presented  for  the  first  time,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Robert  Rauschen¬ 
berg  Foundation.  Proceeds  from  their 
sale  will  go  to  the  foundation. 


On  the  top  floor,  a  stunning  installa¬ 
tion  brought  together  mostly  small  iconic 
works  that  regrettably  will  be  dispersed 
when  sold.  Among  them  were  Jasper 
Johns's  intense  metal  flag  on  linen,  a  per¬ 
fect  Yves  Klein  square  blue  monochrome 
painting,  a  poised  John  Chamberlain 
crushed-metal  sculpture,  and  a  variety  of 
Cy  Twombly  pieces  in  various  styles.  A 
tiny  Ed  Ruscha  painting,  Ace  (1961), 
which  he  made  right  out  of  art  school,  is 
a  gem  of  constraint  and  unexpected  po¬ 
tency  in  its  rich  rust  tone  and  apparently 
freehand  lettering.  With  a  touch  of  ex¬ 
pressionism  and  another  of  Minimalism, 
the  work  bridges  generations  while  still 
being  true  to  Ruscha's  form.  Reminding 
us  of  Rauschenberg's  roots  were  works 


by  Kurt  Schwitters  and  Rene 
Magritte,  not  to  mention  Matisse 
and  Duchamp. 

Three  spectacular  monochrome 
paintings,  from  Brice  Marden's 
1960s  wax  series,  in  deep  yet  sub¬ 
tle  hues— brownish,  taupe-ish, 
green-grayish— together  provided 
a  unifying  Minimalist  backdrop 
and  an  accompaniment  to 
Twombly's  modest  but  complex 
waxy  white  sculpted  temples. 

Meanwhile,  downstairs,  a  gray 
felt  installation  by  Robert  Morris 
featuring  three  drooping  figures 
was  like  a  soft,  nonmonumental 
version  of  Rodin's  Burghers  of 
Calais;  a  1962  maquette  by  Jean 
Tinguely  was  essentially  a  portrait 
bust  of  a  machine,  a  study  with 
surprising  attitude;  and,  opposite 
the  Morris,  tucked  away  furtively 
in  a  corner,  was  Robert  Whitman's 

mesmerizing  installation 
Shower  (1963),  featuring  a 
metal  stall,  water,  and  a 
projection  of  a  nude 
woman. 

Not  to  be  missed  were 
personal  photos  of 
Rauschenberg  and  friends 
as  well  as  the  noncontem¬ 
porary  objects  he  collected 
—including  two  large  Ama¬ 
zonian  fertility  suits  that 
could  have  constituted  a 
Pop  installation  of 
Rauschenberg's  own  mak¬ 
ing.  Also  in  play  were 
works  by  Joan  Jonas, 
Dorothea  Rockburne,  and 
Elaine  Sturtevant,  among 
many  other  key  figures. 

The  pieces  here  represented  the  con¬ 
centrated  kernels  of  the  art  of  Rauschen¬ 
berg's  time.  Seeing  them  together  and  in 
conversation  with  one  another  (and  with 
the  past)  elicited  in  this  viewer  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  nostalgia  for  a  singular 
moment.  —Barbara  MacAdam 

Barnett  Newman 

Craig  F.  Starr 

"My  whole  life  has  been  a  struggle 
against  becoming  an  object,"  Barnett 
Newman  once  explained.  Yet  in  this 
modest  and  beautiful  exhibition,  the  ob¬ 
jectivity  he  famously  sought  to  avoid 
was  made  exquisitely  evident.  Installed 


in  this  town-house  gallery's  parlor,  with 
its  warm  wood  floors,  the  six  human- 
scale  paintings  here  showed  the  poignant 
effects  of  time  on  their  surfaces.  Colors, 
textures,  brushwork,  and  framing  re¬ 
vealed  Newman's  sensitive  hand. 

Four  of  the  pieces  in  the  show  were 
painted  in  1949  or  1950  (right  after  New¬ 
man's  breakthrough  invention  of  a  single 
vertical  stripe,  or  "zip");  the  other  two 
were  done  in  1958  or  1960.  A  decade's 
evolution  of  paint  handling  was  thus  on 
display,  from  earlier  substantial  applica¬ 
tions  of  heavy,  sometimes  shiny  oil  to 
subsequent  areas  of  bare  canvas  revealed 
by  the  removal  of  tape.  The  celestially  ti¬ 
tled  Galaxy  (1949),  featuring  a  pair  of 
thick  earthbound  brown  stripes  against  a 
red  ground,  was  the  first  double-zip 
painting  (once  owned  by  Tony  Smith). 

Later,  in  the  nearly  seven-foot-tall-by- 
six-inch-wide  Outcry  (1958)— Newman's 
first  work  after  a  severe  heart  attack— a 
wavering  field  of  opaque  dark  blue-green 
is  laid  over  a  brighter  ultramarine  with  a 
thick  palette  knife,  seemingly  struggling 
to  fit  itself  into  the  narrow  vertical  for¬ 
mat.  And  Treble  (1960),  at  only  201/  by 
&/  inches,  the  show's  smallest  piece,  is 
signed  with  tiny  initials  that  seem  to  nul¬ 
lify  its  still-lofty  aspirations. 

The  painters  of  Newman's  generation 
saw  themselves  as  individualistic  heroes, 
existentially  asserting  their  emotions  and 
thoughts  by  acting  out  processes  through 
art.  What  remains  today  is  a  series  of 
tender  artifacts.  —Elisabeth  Kley 


Ed  Ruscha,  Ace,  1961,  oil  on  paper,  7 T  x  8%".  Gagosian. 
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Miriam  Schapiro,  Shrine  for  Two  Paint  Tubes,  1962,  magna  on  canvas,  48"  x  52". 

Flomenhaft. 


Miriam  Schapiro 

Flomenhaft 

One  of  the  founding  mothers  of  the 
feminist  art  revolution,  and  the  first 
woman  faculty  member  at  CalArts, 
Miriam  Schapiro  invented  a  kind  of  col¬ 
lage  technique  she  dubbed  "femmage," 
incorporating  all  manner  of  traditionally 
female  materials  — lace,  gaudy  fabrics, 
rickrack,  embroidery,  and  the  like.  This 
mini-retrospective  offered  a  smart 
overview  of  the  artist's  career,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  couple  of  hard-edged  paint¬ 
ings  from  the  1960s,  which  nonetheless 
announced  her  budding  allegiance  to 
the  feminist  cause:  Shrine  for  Two  Paint 
Tubes  (1962)  shows  a  disembodied  egg 
near  its  center;  and  Big  OX  (1968),  at 
108  inches  long,  suggests  an  oversize 
pink-and-orange  tribute  to  male  and  fe¬ 
male  chromosomes,  with  the  X  chromo¬ 
some  asserting  a  cheerful  dominance. 

More  typical  of  Schapiro 's  modus 
operandi  were  the  busy  collages  made 
during  the  1970s  through  the  first 
decade  of  this  century.  These  pay  tribute 
to  such  ongoing  allegiances  and  preoccu¬ 
pations  as  Frida  Kahlo,  Punch  and  Judy, 
Lady  Genji,  Schapiro 's  Jewish  heritage, 
and  the  delicate,  even  joyous,  frippery  of 
domesticity.  Two  of  the  most  evocative 
works  in  the  show  subsumed  lacy  cur¬ 
tains  and  an  apron  into  their  surfaces. 

The  elusively  titled  My  Nosegays  are  for 
Captives  (1976)  floats  a  hostess-y  apron, 
typical  for  '50s  housewives,  along  with 
pretty  handkerchiefs,  atop  a  bright 


patchwork 
ground,  while 
Curtains  (1972)  is 
just  a  pair  of 
sheer  airy  panels 
stretched  across  a 
dreamy  collage  in 
pastel  colors. 

Given  the 
achievements  of 
women  artists  in 
the  last  few 
decades,  some  of 
this  work  might 
appear  a  little 
dated,  even 
quaint,  but 
Schapiro 's  gift 
was  to  bring  out 
the  feminine  in 
"feminist"  with¬ 
out  ever  appear¬ 
ing  shrill,  angry,  or  apologetic.  She  also 
deserves  credit  as  a  forerunner  to  the  Pat¬ 
tern  and  Decoration  movement  that  took 
off  soon  after  her  debut.  —Ann  Landi 

Hanibal  Srouji 

June  Kelly 

Lebanese  artist  Hanibal  Srouji's  elegant 
and  inviting  paintings  belie  their  bleak 
backstories.  The  colorful,  sparse  works 
here  derived  from  the  artist's  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  war  and  other  atrocities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  destruction  of  the  World 
Trade  Center  and  the  Civil  War  in 
Lebanon  in  the  mid-1970s,  during  which 
Srouji  worked  with  the  Red  Cross.  The 
acrylic-and-graphite  diptychs,  collec¬ 
tively  titled  "Cages,"  consist  of  two 
square  panels  that  nearly  abut  each 


other,  save  for  a  small  gap  between  them. 

These  are  the  works  of  a  master  col¬ 
orist  and  storyteller,  with  each  piece 
having  its  own  palette.  Purples  coexist 
with  chartreuse  in  Cage  19  (2008),  and 
in  other  works  thick  bands  of  color  at 
the  edge  of  the  canvases  frequently 
seem  to  buffet  the  objects  set  against 
their  beige  background.  Light-handed 
daubs  and  vertical  lines,  despite  the 
brightness  of  their  hues,  convey  melan¬ 
choly  and  violence. 

The  paintings  in  the  show  were  largely 
abstract,  although  certain  objects  as  well 
as  motifs  appear  throughout  many  of  the 
canvases.  Sets  of  bars  resembling  flags 
and  cages,  in  orange,  yellow,  or  green, 
show  up  in  some  paintings,  along  with 
what  look  like  dying  flowers.  Suggestions 
of  falling  leaves  express  a  sense  of  down¬ 
ward  movement,  such  that,  to  some  ob¬ 
servers,  those  "leaves"  might  call  to  mind 
people  jumping  out  of  a  building. 

Most  striking  here  was  the  artist's 
treatment  of  explosive  cloudlike  forma¬ 
tions,  where  bright,  carefully  blended 
colors  encroach  on  gleaming  whites, 
evoking  everything  from  cotton  candy  to 
mushroom  clouds.  Each  painting  captures 
the  precise  moment  when  beauty  per¬ 
ishes.  It  suggests  that  everything  in  this 
world— our  cage— is  lovely,  but  only  for 
an  instant.  —Doug  McClemont 

Anne-Karin 

Furunes 

Barry  Friedman  Ltd. 

Anne-Karin  Furunes's  large-scale 
acrylic-on-canvas  portraits  and  land¬ 
scapes,  based  mostly  on  photographs 


June  Kelly. 
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Anne-Karin  Furunes,  Portrait  of  Archive  Pictures,  VIII, 
acrylic-painted  canvas,  perforated,  8814"  x  63". 

Barry  Friedman  Ltd. 

found  in  Swedish  archives  dating  from 
the  1910s  and  1920s,  are  haunting  and 
at  the  same  time  coldly  systematic.  The 
paintings  in  this  show  were  composed  of 
loosely  aligned  arrangements  of  perfo¬ 
rated  canvas,  patterned  like  the  halftone 
dots  that  appear  in  newspapers.  The  cir¬ 
cular  cuts  revealed  the  wall  as  the  white 
area  of  the  halftone.  What  read  initially 
as  a  flat  Warholian  silk-screen  process 
disclosed  sculptural  depth  with  light 
passing  through  the  punctures  in  the 
canvas.  This  mediation  of  dramatic 
lighting  established  an  ominous  tone  for 
the  faces  and  scenes  presented. 

Some  of  the  paintings  served  as  a  sort 
of  archetypal  Rorschach  test.  In  Portrait 
of  Archive  Pictures ,  V  (all  works  2011), 
for  example,  a  young  girl's  dark  eyes  and 
bob  haircut  evoke  pictures  of  Anne 
Frank,  one  of  over  a  million  children  who 
died  in  the  Holocaust.  This  image  is  so 
frequently  regarded  as  Frank  that  the 
gallery  has  unofficially  named  it  so.  Yet 
not  all  the  pictures  here  so  arrestingly 
called  to  mind  specific  people.  In  images 
from  Portrait  of  Archive  Pictures,  VIII,  the 
profile  and  the  frontal  view  of  an  adoles¬ 
cent  female  with  braided  hair  feel  as 
nonspecific  as  the  work's  title,  remaining 
on  the  murky  threshold  of  recognition. 


The  landscapes,  like  Twilit  II, 
depict  dark  placid  groves  of 
birch  trees,  yet  they  are  the 
sites  where  atrocities  took 
place,  such  as  the  Falstad  con¬ 
centration  camp  for  political 
prisoners  in  Norway.  Silent 
and  foreboding,  these  land¬ 
scapes  express,  in  their  ex¬ 
treme  tonal  contrasts,  a 
meditative  aftermath  of  bleak 
events.  The  pierces  in  the  can¬ 
vases,  like  the  latently  sinister 
subjects,  suggest  the  underly¬ 
ing  violence  and  aggression  in 
human  nature. 

—  Greg  Lindquist 

Yoko  Ono 

Galerie  Lelong 

These  new  works  by  Yoko  Ono 
were  characteristically  haunt¬ 
ing  and  witty.  The  main  instal¬ 
lation,  Doors  (2011),  was  a 
2011,  theatrically  lit  arrangement  of 
eight  paneled  doors  of  varying 
shades  and  ages.  Most  stood 
upright  at  different  angles 
throughout  the  gallery,  lacking  door¬ 
knobs  or 
other  hard¬ 
ware,  while 
two  of  them 
lay  flat  on 
the  floor.  In 
the  absence 
of  practical 
function, 
the  doors 
could  be  ap¬ 
preciated  for 
their  looks 
and  former 
purpose, 
while  they 
also  hinted 
at  all  that 
doors  can 
symbolize: 
psychologi¬ 
cal  passage, 
the  un¬ 
known,  the 
inaccessible. 

A  work 
called  Peep 
Memory 

(2011)  pro-  Yoko  Ono,  Ooors,  2011;  Droppings, 

vided  visual 


access  to  a  true  make-believe  world 
right  behind  the  gallery  walls.  Three 
peepholes  in  one  wall  provided  views  of 
glassy,  sticklike  acrylic  people  interact¬ 
ing  on  ashy  terrain.  The  figures  — a  pair 
facing  each  other  and  a  solitary  one  — 
seemed  lively  enough  in  their  spot¬ 
lighted,  sealed-off  universe. 

Just  as  this  work  interacted  conceptu¬ 
ally  with  the  door  piece,  another 
work —Droppings  (201 1)  —  physically 
interacted  with  the  doors.  Flat  plastic 
puddles  covered  with  images  of  blue 
skies  were  randomly  interspersed 
among  the  larger  installation.  One  pud¬ 
dle  was  located,  somewhat  humorously, 
next  to  one  of  the  gallery's  structural 
columns,  as  if  a  celestial  dog  had  left  a 
"mistake"  behind. 

The  placement  of  these  at  once  acces¬ 
sible  and  magical  "droppings"  among 
the  components  of  the  more  serious, 
even  solemn,  door  installation  was 
somehow  typical— with  Ono  not  letting 
gravity  get  the  better  of  us,  literally  or 
figuratively.  As  if  to  underscore  this 
idea,  several  giant  plastic  arthropods,  in 
Centipedes  (2011),  made  their  way  up 
and  down  nearby  walls. 

—Cynthia  Nadelman 


2011;  Centipedes,  2011,  mixed  media,  installation  view. 
Galerie  Lelong. 
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Daniel  E.  Greene 

Eleanor  Ettinger 

Daniel  E.  Greene  can  never  get  enough  of 
New  York.  For  more  than  50  years,  he 
has  been  discovering  ways  to  see  the  city 
anew,  capturing  its  moods,  idiosyn¬ 
crasies,  and  energy  in  oil  paint  and  pas¬ 
tel.  Familiarity,  in  his  case,  breeds 
affection  and  sympathy,  and  a  genius  for 
finding  just  the  right  light,  gesture,  ex¬ 
pression,  and  setting  to  convey  spaces 
and  denizens.  Greene  finds  his  subjects 
in  subway  stations  and  auction  houses, 
making  us  see  these  environments  as  in¬ 
trinsic  to  the  characters  inhabiting  them. 
Whether  working  with  a  bright,  bold 
palette  or  in  rich,  warm  tones,  the  artist 
draws  us  into  worlds,  which,  however 
humble,  assume  a  certain  majesty  in  his 
hands. 

This  exhibition  offered  a  full  spectrum 
of  his  work.  New  York's  Hot  Mix-5th  Ave. 
(2011)  was  the  jazziest  painting  in  the 
show,  with  its  combination  of  a  glittering 
subway  mosaic  at  the  Fifth  Avenue-59th 
Street  station  and  a  graffiti-strewn  ad.  It 
could  be  a  metaphor  for  the  city,  its  clas¬ 
sicism  and  its  chaos.  And  then  there  are 
New  York's  wealthy  art  collectors,  deal- 


Daniel  E.  Greene,  At  the  Auction,  2011,  oil  on  linen,  39"x  39".  Eleanor  Ettinger 


ers,  and  museum  professionals,  who  can 
be  seen  gazing  intently  and  anxiously  in 
At  the  Auction  (2011). 

Elm-Waiting  (2009),  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  an  elegantly  clad  and  posed 


Speed 

Gerald  Peters 

Although  she  is  best 
known  for  unsettling  paintings  that 
might  suggest  the  legacies  of  Hierony¬ 
mus  Bosch  and  Frida  Kahlo,  Julie  Speed 
is  also  a  prolific 
etcher  and  collage 
artist.  This  show, 
titled  "The  Pirate 
Queen,"  offered  an 
intriguing  collec¬ 
tion  of  works,  in¬ 
cluding  boxes  of 
found  objects,  col¬ 
lages,  and  etch¬ 
ings,  all  enlivened 
with  gouache  de¬ 
tails.  Each  piece 
here  invoked  the 
absurd.  In  the 
boxed  assemblage 
Inversion  (2011),  a 
cutout  paper 
woodpecker  hangs 
upside  down  inside 
a  classical  arch, 
suspended  above 
lethal  shards  of 
rusty  steel.  It 
might  be  viewed  as 
a  poke  at  the  Enlightenment,  with 
chance  and  coincidence  resisting  logic. 

Other  works  included  images  from  old 
architectural  books,  scientific  journals, 
and  star  charts,  suggesting  a  world 


Julie  Speed,  The  Aestheticians,  2011, 
gouache  and  found  paper  on  star  chart,  W!"  x  16'/2".  Gerald  Peters. 


stands  in  a  baroque  Rube  Goldberg  con¬ 
traption  made  of  wheels,  gears,  capillar¬ 
ies,  a  rib  cage,  and  a  set  of  lungs.  Dotted 
lines  spew  from  the  mouth  of  the  royal 
person,  who  holds  a  fish  in  each  tattooed 
hand.  The  word  "respiration"  emanates 
from  the  mouth  of  a  fish,  as  if  to  ask  for 
the  impossible. 

Most  accessible  among  Speed's  array  of 
arcane  images  was  The  Aestheticians 
(2011),  a  collage  depicting  three  Renais¬ 
sance  beauties  intent  on  makeovers.  One 
holds  a  scalpel,  another  a  scissors.  Their 
breasts  and  faces  are  marked  with  the  ar¬ 
rows  and  dotted  lines  of  a  plastic  sur¬ 
geon.  Howler  monkeys  peer  down  from  a 
branch  above  and  cackle.  Like  so  many 
of  Speed's  pieces,  The  Aestheticians 
makes  us  wonder  about  the  real  fruits  of 
civilization.  —Mona  Molarsky 

Kindred  Spirits’ 

Peter  Blum  SoHo 

Thirty  years  ago  Peter  Blum  took  a  trip  to 
the  Southwest,  spending  weeks,  as  he 
puts  it,  "alone  and  in  silence,"  following 
Max  Ernst's  observation  that  "there  you 
listen  to  the  heartbeats  of  the  earth." 
Decades  later,  the  art  dealer  assembled 
this  sometimes  baffling  but  always  genial 
hodgepodge  of  a  show.  There  were  works 
by  artists  who  spent  time  in  the  region 


woman  waiting  by  the  tracks  beside  a 
shimmering  column  with  a  gold-and-red 
mosaic  in  the  Grand  Central  subway  sta¬ 
tion.  With  her  pulled- 
back  blond  hair  and 
patient  expression,  she 
seems  to  exist  outside 
her  environment.  But 
the  green  of  her  sash 
and  earrings  matches 
the  green  of  the  subway 
sign.  How  lovely  that 
Greene  can  see  and  con¬ 
vey  the  beauty  in  the 
ordinary,  as  he  does  in 
his  portrayal  of  the  long 
subway  tunnel  in  33rd 
Street  (2010),  going  off 
into  the  distance. 

—  Valerie  Gladstone 


driven  mad  by  misguided  rationalism.  In 
the  etching  The  Pirate  Queen  (2011),  a 
figure  that  looks  like  Louis  XIV  of  France 
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and  absorbed  its  influences  (Max  Ernst, 
Agnes  Martin,  Georgia  O'Keeffe,  Josef  Al¬ 
bers);  others  by  photographers  and 
painters  who  visited  and  captured  indeli¬ 
ble  images  of  the  Native  Americans  they 
encountered  (Edward  Curtis,  Karl  Bodmer, 
George  Catlin);  photographs  of  the  land¬ 
scape  and  architecture  (Ansel  Adams, 

Paul  Strand);  and  stunning  baskets,  weav¬ 
ings,  and  pottery  by  Native  Americans. 

In  some  cases  the  influences  were  ob¬ 
vious:  Helmut  Federle  took  the  colors 
and  textures  of  Native  American  weav¬ 
ings  and  turned  them  into  mesmerizing 
abstractions.  Charles  Simonds  borrowed 
the  architecture  of  Pueblo  Indians  to 
fashion  his  whimsical  sculptural 
"dwellings."  Jackson  Pollock's  encounter 
with  sand  paintings  has  become  part  of 
AbEx  legend.  And  O'Keeffe  lifted  a  detail 
from  a  Navajo  rug  and  transplanted  it  to 
a  dreamy  backdrop  of  clouds  and  sky. 

While  the  earlier  artists  who  came  to 
the  Southwest  were  at  pains  to  document 
the  richness  of  a  people  under  siege, 
younger  conceptualists  in  this  show,  like 
Andrea  Geyer  and  Nicholas  Galanin, 
made  wry  comments  on  the  continued 
debasement  of  native  culture.  And  then 
there  was  Bruce  Nauman,  shown  building 
a  fence  in  the  course  of  a  60-minute 
video. 

The  Native  American  art  and  artifacts— 
weavings  and  baskets  and  pottery— were 
left  largely  to  speak  for  themselves,  un¬ 
selfconsciously  elegant  and  mutely  unin¬ 
terested  in  the  questions  of  esthetics  that 


haunt  a  show  like  this.  What's  art  and 
what's  craft?  Do  these  objects  belong  to 
different  realms  of  intention,  and  is  it 
wrong  to  lump  them  together?  These  are 
ongoing  issues 
guaranteed  to  per¬ 
sist  indefinitely. 

—Ann  Landi 

Micah 
Ganske 

RH 

Micah  Ganske 's 
large-scale,  sprawl¬ 
ing  futurescapes 
appear  at  first  to  be 
cheery  and  benign, 
even  as  they  juxta¬ 
pose  aerial  views 
of  blighted  geogra¬ 
phy  with  imposing 
modernist-looking 
shadows.  But  the 
paintings'  comely 
imagery  and  deli¬ 
cate,  washy  execu¬ 
tion  on  muslin 
harbor  a  host  of  political  and  environ¬ 
mental  implications.  It  is  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  depiction  of  the  past's 
tomorrow  and  the  present's  today  that 
propels  Ganske's  paintings  and  suggests 
deeper,  dystopian  layers. 

The  title  of  the  exhibition,  "Tomorrow 
Land,"  evokes  the  optimism  of  the  1939 


New  York  World's  Fair,  which  promised 
scientific,  technological,  and  consumer 
growth.  But  the  shells  of  the  futuristic 
buildings  that  remain  vacant  in  Flushing 


Meadows  Corona  Park  today  testify  to 
unrealized  aspirations.  Ganske's  work 
similarly  addresses  vacated  structures, 
such  as  the  eponymous  factory  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  (2011),  where  the  terrain  sur¬ 
rounding  the  central  compound's 
entangled  pipes  and  smokestacks  is  seen 
in  an  oblique  projection  similar  to  that  of 
14th-century  Japanese  landscapes. 
Cloaking  the  overhead  view  with  an  omi¬ 
nous  ambiguity,  three  diagonal  stripes  of 
shadow  hover  over  the  building. 

The  painting  Greenpoint  (2010)  per¬ 
haps  strikes  New  Yorkers  hardest.  In  his 
depiction  of  a  view  of  Newtown  Creek, 
the  location  of  an  enormous  oil  spill  in 
the  Greenpoint  neighborhood  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Ganske  indicates  the  waterway's  tox¬ 
icity  with  the  same  dull  lime  green  that 
he  uses  to  describe  tree  foliage  in  parks 
and  on  streets.  Atop  this  landscape  is  a 
silhouetted  shadow  of  the  telescope 
satellite  used  for  the  Apollo  11  broad¬ 
cast,  in  thin  painted  layers  of  crimson. 

The  captivating  paintings  here,  dis¬ 
played  on  the  walls  unstretched  and 
thinly  washed,  alluded  to  their  techno¬ 
logical  sources  by  calling  to  mind  huge 
ink-jet  prints,  yet  they  depicted  Ameri¬ 
can  utopianism  gone  awry. 

—  Greg  Lindquist 


Max  Ernst,  Arizona  Rouge,  1955,  oil  on  wood,  9/2"  x  13".  Peter  Blum  S0H0. 


Micah  Ganske,  Love  Canal:  Virgin  Galactic  Spaceship  Two,  2011,  acrylic  on  muslin, 

16"x18".  RH. 
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Johnnie  Winona  Ross,  Lisbon  Seeps ,  2011, 
minerals  and  paint  burnished  on  linen,  48"  x  46".  Stephen  Haller. 


Johnnie 
Winona  Ross 

Stephen  Haller 

It's  easy  to  imagine  one  of  Johnnie 
Winona  Ross's  paintings  quietly  res¬ 
onating  in  a  naturally  lighted  space  out 
west,  where  the  artist  lives.  In  a  white- 
cube  gallery,  however,  a  group  of  his 
mute-toned  paintings  in  mainly  desert- 
evoking  colors  can  come  across  as  some¬ 
what  bland  and  formulaic.  Ross 
generally  presents  horizontal  stripes  of 
varying  widths  and  edges  of  varying 
hardness  or  evanescence  interrupted  by 
thin  verticals  that  seem  to  "seep"  (a 
word  he  uses  in  his  titles)  under  or  over 
the  horizontal  layers.  The  surfaces  are 
literally  slick,  as  they  have  been  bur¬ 
nished  with  a  Native  American-style 
potter's  stone,  creating  a  shiny  look  that 
resembles  encaustic. 

Lisbon  Seeps  (2011),  with  its  thick 
white  stripes  interrupted  by  broken  blue 
verticals,  packed  a  punch.  Perhaps  it 
was  due  to  the  urban  staccato  of  blue 
blips,  the  suggestion  of  blue-and-white 
Portuguese  tile,  or  the  impression  of 
water  seeping  down  the  steps  of  hilly 
Lisbon.  Or  perhaps  it  was  because  of  a 
window  in  this  part  of  the  gallery  pro¬ 
viding  natural  light,  but  for  whatever 
reason,  this  work  had  an  impact.  Dark 


Creek  Seep  03 
(2010),  almost  il- 
lusionistically  sug¬ 
gests  simple 
shelves  of  white 
pine  hanging  on  a 
wall,  with  shad¬ 
ows  beneath, 
while  Pass  Creek 
Seeps  (2011) 
evokes  landscape, 
with  its  colors 
evolving  horizon¬ 
tally  from  green  to 
ochre.  Deep  Creek 
Spring  (2010)  is 
like  a  handsome, 
paint  chart  of  off- 
taupes.  And  an 
earlier  painting, 
San  Solomon 
Seeps  06  (2006), 
presents  a  more 
plaid  than  striped 
front. 

One  can  admire 
Ross  for  his  consummate  craftsmanship 
and  Zen-like  focus  and  still  wish  for 
more  signs  of  whimsy  or  fallibility.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  the  hardness  of  his 
burnishing  technique  has  a 
distancing  effect.  It  says 
something  that  we  look 
with  relief  at  the  tacks  on 
the  sides  of  his  canvases: 
though  even  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  placed,  they  breathe 
a  life  outside  the  paintings' 
hermetic  boundaries. 

—  Cynthia  Nadelman 


Marilyn 

Minter 


Salon  94  Bowery 

Marilyn  Minter's  seven  ter¬ 
rific  paintings  and  two 
videos  in  this  show  success¬ 
fully  combined  the  erotic, 
the  infantile,  and  the 
merely  obsessive.  Techni¬ 
cally,  Minter  is  a  photoreal¬ 
ist,  one  with  such  painterly 
skill  that  she  can  evoke 
total  chaos  even  as  she 
maintains  strict  control  of 
her  medium.  Here,  in  what 
could  be  viewed  as  almost 
pornographic  imagery,  she 


added  splashes  and  smears  of  viscous 
silver  paint  to  pictures  of  high-heel 
shoes,  luscious  lips,  and  nubile  infants  — 
a  perfect  union  between  Richard  Estes 
and  Jackson  Pollock. 

In  creating  these  artworks,  Minter 
placed  a  sheet  of  glass  between  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  her  camera  to  protect  the  lens 
from  waves  of  pigment  flowing  in  her 
direction.  Normally,  she  would  work 
from  these  photographs  to  make  paint¬ 
ings,  but  this  time  she  also  expanded 
into  video  production.  In  Playpen 
(2011),  she  films  in  slow  motion  a  series 
of  photogenic  toddlers,  happily  playing 
with  silver  paint  and  glitter,  their  skin 
bruised  with  Gerhard  Richter-like 
streaks  of  the  metallic  fluid.  Clearly  the 
children  take  demonic  pleasure  in  their 
assignment,  jumping  into  the  pigment, 
showering  it  over  their  faces  and  hair, 
and  spreading  it  on  the  glass  like  finger 
paint.  Their  complete  lack  of  inhibition 
is  delightful,  while  the  apparent  toxicity 
of  their  bathing  pool  is  both  alluring 
and  repulsive. 

This  push-pull  quality  has  long  been 
evident  in  Minter's  paintings,  monu¬ 
mental  images  rendered  seamlessly  in 


Marilyn  Minter,  Mercury,  2011, 
enamel  on  two  metal  panels,  120"  x  80".  Salon  94  Bowery. 
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Cornelia  Thomsen,  Stripes  l\lr.  13,  2011, 
oil  on  canvas,  47!4"  x  31/4".  Erik  Thomsen  Asian  Art. 


enamel  on  metal,  yielding  a  shiny, 
glasslike  surface.  In  Heavy  Metal  (2011), 
the  artist  depicts  a  pair  of  high  heels 
stomping  in  a  rainy  puddle  of  silver.  It  is 
the  antithesis  of  a  fashion  shot,  espe¬ 
cially  alongside  its  double,  Meltdown 
(2011),  in  which  the  splash  renders  the 
shoes  nearly  invisible.  In  both  these 
works,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  preci¬ 
sion  with  which  Minter  captures  these 
messy  moments,  creating  images  that 
challenge  conventional  notions  of 
beauty.  —Barbara  Pollack 

Melora  Griffis 

571  Projects 

Titled  "wings  and  murmurs,"  this  show  of 
Melora  Griffis's  haunting  paintings,  rang¬ 
ing  from  postcard-size  to  more  than  five 
feet  tall,  was  devoted  mainly  to  portraits. 


with  abstract  elements  frequently  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  canvases.  An  effective 
example  here  of  the  artist's  experimental 
figuration  was  an  oil-on-linen  work  titled 
unsichtbar  (2011).  The  large  painting  de¬ 
picts  a  presumably  young  woman  in  a 


white  dress  seated  with  arms 
folded  in  her  lap  and  Mary 
Jane-clad  feet  crossed  demurely 
at  the  ankles.  An  empty  white 
expanse  obliterates  her  face,  as 
if  the  beholder's  recollection  is 
foggy  and  the  sitter's  identity— 
or  imagined  character— can't  be 
recalled.  Most  intriguingly,  the 
figure  appears  at  once  to  be 
emerging  and  disappearing. 

In  acrylic,  gouache,  and  pastel 
on  paper,  empty  room  (2010)  il¬ 
lustrates  a  space  crowded  with 
antique  furniture.  The  walls, 
seats,  corner  of  the  room,  and 
even  the  legs  of  a  solitary  male 
figure  in  a  military  uniform  have 
been  obscured  by  horizontal 
brushstrokes  in  opaque  whites. 

Here  Griffis  seems  to  be  ad¬ 
dressing  erasure 
as  a  painterly  ac¬ 
tion,  and  in  terms 
of  any  implied 
narrative,  the  re¬ 
sults  are  as  aus¬ 
tere  as  they  are 
fertile. 

Griffis's  professed  influ¬ 
ences,  such  as  George 
Grosz  and  Otto  Dix,  were 
much  in  evidence,  and 
some  of  the  artist's  emo¬ 
tional  portraits  could  well 
be  compared  with  those 
of  contemporaries  Chantal 
Joffe  and  Tabboo!  With 
their  blurred  edges  and 
dramatic  use  of  color, 
Griffis's  works  conveyed 
the  impression  that  mem¬ 
ories  and  retellings  can  be 
strangely  cloaked  and  yet, 
nevertheless,  poignant. 
—Doug  McClemont 

Cornelia 
Thomsen 

Erik  Thomsen  Asian  Art 

Cornelia  Thomsen's  fasci¬ 
nation  with  stripes  puts 
her  in  the  company  of  Agnes  Martin, 
Antonio  Calderara,  Barnett  Newman,  and 
Gerhard  Richter,  among  many  other 
moderns  and  post-moderns.  However, 
the  strength  of  Thomsen's  mesmerizing 
black,  gray,  and  blue  vertical  lines  is 


found  not  only  in  their  formal  properties, 
but  also  in  their  ability  to  provoke  view¬ 
ers  to  peek  behind  the  beautiful,  precise 
minimalist  curtain  and  speculate  as  to 
what  lies  beyond.  With  blue  dominating, 
the  images  naturally  conjure  associations 
with  the  sea  and  sky  and  suggest  unfath¬ 
omable  dimensions. 

Orderly  yet  not  quite  symmetrical, 
Thomsen's  works  require  close  viewing  to 
see  the  barely  perceptible  differences  in 
the  thickness  of  the  bands.  These  minute 
variations  alter  the  overall  mood  from 
painting  to  painting  and  give  each  work  a 
sense  of  fluidity. 

By  eschewing  representation,  Thom¬ 
sen's  works  encourage  simple  and  direct 
appreciation  of  the  basics— color  and 
line.  Colors  ordinarily  experienced 
quickly  and  then  forgotten  here  demand 
lengthy  observation.  Lines  that  would 
typically  create  shapes  and  movement 
maintain  their  neutrality,  simplicity,  and 
directness. 

In  Thomsen's  paintings,  the  lighter  col¬ 
ors  take  on  a  glow.  By  comparing  Stripes 
Nr.  13  (all  2011)  with  Stripes  Nr.  14  and 
Stripes  Nr.  15,  one  can  detect  subtle 
changes.  But  behind  the  variations  is  a 
palpable  sense  of  the  hand  that  created 
the  works.  —Valerie  Gladstone 


Melora  Griffis,  unsichtbar,  2011,  oil  on  linen,  46"  x  30". 
571  Projects. 
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Faith  Ringgold,  American  People  Series  #20:  Die,  1967,  oil  on  canvas,  72"  x  144". 
Miami  Art  Museum. 


with  barbed  wire  and  coils  of  razor  wire 
on  top.  Inside  the  fenced-off  area, 
densely  packed  garments  suggested  a 
crush  of  humanity. 

Clothing  in  shades  of  bright  red  with 
clumps  of  purple  mixed  in— a  grisly 
palette  reminiscent  of  fresh  and  dried 
blood— dominated  the  base  of  the  cube, 
while  softer  shades  of  ivory  and  pink 
constituted  the  upper  layers.  Ribbons  of 
red  cloth  streamed  through  openings  near 
the  bottom  of  the  fence,  pooling  on  the 
floor.  Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  colored 
cube  resembled  political  or  demographic 
maps;  it  also  brought  to  mind  prison 
camps  and  other  heavily  guarded  spaces. 

In  three  photographs  from  the  ongoing 
"Barbed"  series,  for  which  Guerra  de  la 
Paz  document  clothing  caught  in  the 
barbed  wire  of  industrial  fencing,  the 
artists  showed  an  uncanny  knack  for  ex¬ 
ploiting  figurative  associations.  The 
haunting  9  (2010)  depicts  a  bloodred 
garment  tangled  in  razor  wire— its  form 


Faith  Ringgold 

Miami  Art  Museum 
Miami 

The  formal  elegance  of  this  exhibition,  ti¬ 
tled  "American  People,  Black  Light:  Faith 
Ringgold's  Paintings  of  the  1960s,"  con¬ 
trasted  sharply  with  the  revolutionary 
context  in  which  these  pieces  were  pro¬ 
duced.  In  Ringgold's  little-seen  early 
paintings,  she  confronted  issues  of  race, 
gender,  and  exclusion  in  America.  The 
works  revealed  an  artist  engaged  with  po¬ 
litical  themes  even  before  she  gained  fame 
in  the  70s  for  her  painted  story  quilts, 
which  drew  on  African  American  narra¬ 
tives  and  the  idea  of  "women's  work." 

Organized  by  the  Neuberger  Museum 
of  Art  in  Purchase,  New  York,  and  cocu¬ 
rated  by  Miami  Art  Museum  director 
Thom  Collins  and  Neuberger  curator 
Tracy  Fitzpatrick,  the  illuminating  exhibi¬ 
tion  showed  Ringgold  expertly  blending 
art,  politics,  and  storytelling.  The  riveting 
spectacle  of  a  riot  is  portrayed  in  Ameri¬ 
can  People  Series  #20:  Die  (1967),  painted 
during  the  summer  of  the  Detroit  and 
Newark  riots.  Although  these  events 
chiefly  involved  black  men  battling  po¬ 
lice,  Ringgold  interprets  the  conflict 
through  Picasso's  Guernica,  creating  an 
ambiguous  scene  depicting  white  and 
black  men,  women,  and  children  splashed 
with  blood  and  wide-eyed  with  fear. 

One  particularly  prescient  gem  is  the 
recovered  painting  For  the  Women's 
House  (1971),  initially  installed  as  a  mural 
at  the  Women's  House  of  Detention  on 
Rikers  Island  in  New  York.  It  shows  Ring¬ 
gold's  signature  use  of  compressed  space 
and  Cubist  strategies— as  well  as  the  sub¬ 
tle  influence  of  African  Kuba  designs— to 


Guerra  de  la  Paz,  Unidentified,  2011, 

found  garments,  chain-link  fence,  barbed  wire,  and  razor  wire,  10'  x  10'  x  10'. 
Praxis  International  Art. 


Praxis  International 
Art 

Miami 

With  eerie  timing, 
this  powerful  and  dis¬ 
turbing  exhibition  by 
the  Cuban  American 
duo  Guerra  de  la  Paz 
(Alain  Guerra  and 
Neraldo  de  la  Paz),  titled  "Barbed,"  re¬ 
called  the  encampments  of  the  Occupy 
movement  that  began  appearing  last  fall. 
The  central  installation — Unidentified 
(2011)— carved  out  an  imposing  ten- 
foot-square  space  in  the  middle  of  the 
gallery,  bounded  by  a  chain-link  fence 


resembles  a  figure  in  a  priestly  robe  leap¬ 
ing  to  his  death.  Another,  titled  1 1 
(2010),  consists  of  a  shredded  gray  coat 
enmeshed  in  razor  wire.  Installed  on  the 
gallery  walls,  surrounding  Unidentified, 
the  images  poignantly  evoked  desperate 
attempts  at  escape.  —Elisa  Turner 


create  a  cosmopolitan  portrait  of  women 
defying  the  era's  stereotypes.  It  was  her 
first  public  commission. 

Ringgold's  own  story  shines  through  in 
a  selection  of  dynamic  political  posters 
made  between  1970  and  1972.  The  Peo¬ 
ple's  Flag  Show 
(1970),  for  instance, 
was  designed  for  a 
provocative  exhibi¬ 
tion  the  artist  coorga¬ 
nized  of  more  than 
150  flag-based 
works.  Arrested  and 
convicted  of  flag  des¬ 
ecration  for  her  role 
in  the  show,  Ringgold 
was  forced  to  pay  a 
$100  fine,  which  she 
chose  over  30  days  in 
jail.  —Elisa  Turner 
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Jaume  Plensa,  The  Hermit  II,  2011.  stainless  steel  and  stone, 
353/b"  x  28%"  x  373/8".  Richard  Gray. 


Jaume  Plensa 

Richard  Gray 
Chicago 

Barcelona-born  sculptor  Jaume  Plensa  is 
known  for  his  monumental  public  art¬ 
works  and  installations.  Echo  (2011),  a 
44-foot-tall  sculpture  of  a  head  that  was 
on  view  in  New  York's  Madison  Square 
Park  last  year,  is  representative  of  the 
artist's  grand-scale  investigations  of  the 
human  form. 

Titled  "The  Hermit,"  this  exhibition  of 
three  relatively  small  sculptures  and  30 
works  on  paper  was,  by  contrast,  an  inti¬ 
mate  experience.  The  Hermit  I  and  The 
Hermit  II  (both  2011)  are  faceless  human 
shapes  with  "skin"  composed 
of  a  lattice  of  stainless-steel 
letters  taken  from  nine  differ¬ 
ent  alphabets.  Each  figure  is 
crouched,  knees  to  chest, 
atop  a  boulder  from  the 
Spanish  Pyrenees.  They  cast 
magical  shadows. 

Plensa's  mixed-media 
drawings  incorporate  digital 
photography  on  paper  coated 
with  resin— the  result  is  a 
lush  surface  with  a  vellumlike 
quality.  In  the  large  Shadow 
Study  LXIII  (2011),  a  crouch¬ 
ing  human,  shaped  from  let¬ 
ters,  looms  in  the  center. 

From  the  heavily  inked  top 
edge,  black  streaks  drip  down 
around  the  body,  enclosing  it 
in  a  cave  or  womblike  space. 


The  artist  imparts  a  sense  of 
motion  in  many  of  these  works 
despite  the  apparent  stillness  of 
the  figures'  poses. 

Within  several  smaller  draw¬ 
ings,  faces  are  discernible,  but 
softened  to  the  point  of  looking 
like  antique  alabaster  busts.  In 
Veiled  Shadow  VII  (2011),  the 
figure's  eyes  are  closed,  the  ex¬ 
pression  serene.  Subtle  varia¬ 
tions  among  the  faces  in  the 
other  works  call  attention  to 
human  sameness  and  difference. 

In  a  third  sculpture,  Self  Por¬ 
trait  as  W.  Faulkner  I  (2011),  a 
human  shape  is  kneeling,  its 
carapace  constructed  from 
stainless-steel  letters  that  cas¬ 
cade  from  the  legs  and  knees  to 
form  the  piece's  base.  Not 
grounded  by  a  heavy  rock,  the 
figure  appears  as  if  it  could  pick  itself  up 
or,  just  as  easily,  completely  dissolve  into 
the  floor.  —Ruth  Lopez 

Mary  Page  Evans 

Addison/Ripley  Fine  Art 
Washington,  O.C. 

Over  the  course  of  a  40-year  career, 
Mary  Page  Evans  has  worked  primarily 
from  nature— observing  and  responding 
to  land,  sea,  sky,  and  the  figure— in  lush 
oil  paintings  and  works  on  paper.  The 
Wilmington,  Delaware-based  artist 
brings  to  her  work  an  assured  ability  to 
capture  the  nuances  of  nature's  chang¬ 
ing  moods. 


Mary  Page  Evans,  Late  Mist,  2011,  oil  on  canvas,  45"  x  55". 
Addison/Ripley  Fine  Art. 


There  was  something  wonderfully  mov¬ 
ing  about  the  ethereal  cloudscapes  in  this 
exhibition,  titled  "Skies,  Trees  and  Sea."  A 
sense  of  tranquillity  pervaded  some  of 
the  paintings.  In  canvases  such  as  Ribbon 
Sky  (2010)  and  Late  Mist  (2011),  large, 
loose  horizontal  brushstrokes  of  subtle, 
harmonious  blues  and  whites  delineate 
the  beauty  of  the  serene  skies.  Evans's 
handling  of  light  reflects  her  experience 
painting  in  Claude  Monet's  garden  in 
Giverny. 

The  artist  also  deals  with  nature's 
angry  moods.  In  Dark  Side  (2011),  gray¬ 
ing  clouds  and  ominous  skies  contrast 
with  cheerful  patches  of  color  in  the 
landscape  below,  while  almost  palpably 
leaden  clouds  threaten  to  overwhelm 
large  vistas  such  as  Brooding  Sky  and 
Brewing  Storm  (both  2010). 

In  one  standout  landscape,  the  Wolf 
Kahn-like  Life  Tree  (ca.  1990-2010), 
blazing  fall  foliage  provides  a  dramatic 
backdrop  for  a  row  of  spindly  trees.  It  is 
striking  both  for  its  size,  nearly  6  by  5 
feet,  and  its  compelling  burnt  orange  and 
magenta  hues. 

Evans's  fresh,  lively  paintings  are 
pointed  reminders  of  the  wonders  of  the 
natural  environment  around— and 
above — us .  —Stephen  May 

George  Nick 

Gallery  NAGA 
Boston 

George  Nick  is  a  painter's  painter.  In  this 
vibrant  show,  he  was  at  the  top  of  his 
game.  All  the  recognizable  subjects— row 
houses  in  Boston's  Back  Bay, 
the  rocky  coast  north  of 
Boston,  wintertime  trees 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  sub¬ 
urban  houses  banked  by 
snow,  a  vintage  Rolls  Royce 
(once  owned  by  Lawrence  of 
Arabia),  a  John  Deere  trac¬ 
tor— are  there  for  two  pur¬ 
poses:  First  to  be  themselves, 
quirky,  distinctive,  unique; 
secondly,  to  provide  him  with 
a  pretext  to  paint.  Although  it 
matters  very  much  to  him 
what  he  is  painting  and  how 
the  light  hits  it  and  makes  it 
visible,  whatever  the  ostensi¬ 
ble  subject  on  the  canvas  sur¬ 
face,  his  real  subjects  are  light 
and  the  oil  paint  that  allow 
him  to  achieve  the  basic 
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George  Nick,  Crow’s  Nose  June  2011, 
oil  on  linen,  40"  x  30". 

Gallery  NAGA. 


painterly  alchemy  of  turning  base  materi¬ 
als  into  something  precious. 

Although  Nick  has  been  a  realist 
throughout  his  long  career— he  is  now 
84— he  is  also  a  formalist.  The  bare  tree 
branches  in  Fresh  Snow,  Back  Bay  Janu¬ 
ary  201 0  stretch  out  across  the  canvas, 
flattening  the  image  as  in  a  Cezanne.  In 
Crow's  Nose  June  201 1 ,  strokes  of  yellow, 
aquamarine,  and  sea  green  help  define 
the  ocean's  complex  color,  but  when  seen 
up  close,  stay  stubbornly  on  the  surface 
of  the  canvas,  drawing  attention  to  its 
flatness. 

Nick  exults  in  his  medium.  He  brings  a 
sense  of  joy  to 
his  paint  han¬ 
dling,  like  a  tod¬ 
dler  playing 
with  finger 
paints.  He  even 
signs  his  work 
by  scratching 
his  name  and 
the  piece's  title 
into  the  wet 
paint  with  a 
jackknife.  The 
title  of  this  ex¬ 
hibition,  "The 
World  Is  Flat 
(Until  You  Paint 
It),"  was  only 
part  of  the 


story.  Nick  makes  a  flat  world 
three-dimensional  and  then  makes 
it  flat  all  over  again. 

—David  Bonetti 

Michael  Roque 
Collins 

LewAllen  at  the  Railyard 
Santa  Fe 

Houston-born  Michael  Roque 
Collins  paints  abstracted  land¬ 
scapes  full  of  architectural  rem¬ 
nants  and  ruins.  These 
expressionistic  scenes— with  their 
waterways,  boats,  and  dense  sub¬ 
tropical  vegetation— have  a  mysti¬ 
cal  aura  but  also  evoke  the  artist's 
native  Gulf  Coast  surroundings. 

"Tides  of  Memory,"  Collins's 
sixth  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  this 
gallery,  con¬ 
sisted  of  re¬ 
cent  oil 

paintings  plus  two 
bronze  sculptures. 

The  artist's  brush- 
work  is  character¬ 
ized  by  thick 
impastos  and  loop¬ 
ing  arabesques,  seen 
in  the  swirling 
clouds  and  waters  of 
Sailing  the  Sepik 
Tide  (2010-11). 

Small,  Giacometti- 
like  visages  appear 
in  some  of  the  paintings,  including 
Drifting  Near  the  Island  of  the  Mau¬ 


soleum  and  Bridge  Beyond  the  Lake  of 
Fire  (both  2010).  They  bring  to  mind 
stacked  skulls,  ghosts,  or  the  haloed 
heads  of  Byzantine  saints. 

In  Growing  Behind  the  Arsenale 
(2010-11),  the  artist  reveals  himself  to 
be  a  bold  colorist.  Depicting  a  bridge 
over  water  surrounded  by  tangled, 
swampy  vegetation,  the  work  recalls 
Charles  Burchfield's  eerie  landscapes. 

With  their  sly  and  somewhat  sinister 
beauty,  Collins's  paintings  lure  the 
viewer  into  a  near-apocalyptic  world. 

—Jon  Carver 

Swoon 

New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art 
New  Orleans 

Nearly  six  and  a  half  years  ago,  in  the 
wake  of  Hurricane  Katrina,  water  en¬ 
gulfed  New  Orleans.  Thalassa  (2011),  New 


York-based  artist  Swoon's  monumental 
temporary  installation  for  this  museum, 
was  a  powerful  reminder  of  the  tragedy 
and  of  the  port  city's  historical  connec¬ 
tions  to  the  sea  and  the  Mississippi  River. 

Approximately  20  feet  tall  and  created 
expressly  for  this  space,  the  giant 
human-octopus  hybrid  form,  which  rep¬ 
resented  the  mythical  Greek  goddess  of 
the  sea,  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  museum's  neoclassical  Great  Hall. 
Menacing  tentacles  stretched  out  in 
every  direction  as  a  powerful  reminder  of 
the  ocean's  perils  and  munificence. 

The  figure's  torso  was  made  up  of  two 
large  reinforced  hand-painted  linocut 
prints.  Her  body  was  adorned  with  images 
of  crabs,  seahorses,  fish,  and  other  sea 
creatures;  her  tentacles  were  composed 
from  paper  and  plastic  cutouts  strung  to¬ 
gether  on  long  ropes.  Thalassa  hung  in 


Swoon,  Thalassa,  2011,  acrylic  on  linocut  prints,  paper,  wood,  steel,  and  rope, 
20'  x  30'  x  30',  installation  view.  New  Orleans  Museum  of  Art. 
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dramatic  contrast  to  the  17th-,  18th-,  and 
19th-century  landscapes,  portraits,  and 
statuary  that  lined  the  surrounding  walls 
of  the  Great  Hall. 

Active  in  New  Orleans's  grow¬ 
ing  contemporary-art  scene  for 
several  years,  Swoon  seems  to 
have  absorbed  the  nuances  of 
the  city's  history  and  culture. 

Her  goddess's  ecstatic  pose  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
figures  in  a  well-known  1886 
Century  Magazine  illustration, 
which  depicts  enslaved  women 
and  men  dancing  the  bamboula 
in  the  city's  Congo  Square.  Those 
rhythms,  gradually  influenced 
by  European  music  and  instru¬ 
ments,  later  morphed  into  what 
became  known  as  jazz.  With 
Thalassa,  Swoon  drew  on  hybrid 
sources,  tapping  into  the  collec¬ 
tive  memory  of  New  Orleans. 

—John  R.  Kemp 

Sally  Mann 

Jackson  Fine  Art 
Atlanta 

In  this  stirring  show  of  black-and-white 
photographs,  Sally  Mann  drew  on  the 
traditional  nude  figure  study  to  delve 
into  heightened  emotional  territory.  Ti¬ 
tled  "Proud  Flesh,"  the  series  captures 
her  husband,  Larry  Mann— who  suffers 
from  late-onset  muscular  dystrophy— as 
alternately  frail  and  alluring.  In  early 
photographs  of  her  children  and  recent 
investigations  of  human  remains  at  a 
Tennessee  "body  farm,"  Mann  mined 
themes  of  intimacy,  the  passage  of  time, 
and  death.  "Proud  Flesh"  is  the  first  se¬ 
ries  in  which  she  has  taken  her  husband 
as  subject;  it  is  also  the  first  time  she  has 
so  explicitly  intertwined  family  and  mor¬ 
tality  in  her  images. 

Mann  crops  the  pictures  close,  render¬ 
ing  an  arm,  a  shin,  a  back  in  rich  con¬ 
trasts  of  bleached  whites  and  silky 
shadows.  In  David  (2005),  she  zeroes  in 
on  her  subject's  legs,  which  look  emaci¬ 
ated  and  unsteady,  although  they  mimic 
the  casual  warrior  pose  of  Michelangelo's 
sculpture.  Smoky  stains,  fine  scratches, 
and  pockmarks— remnants  of  the  old- 
fashioned  wet-plate  collodion  process  the 
artist  has  favored  since  the  mid-'90s 
embellish  the  images. 

By  using  the  formal  figure  study  to  tell 
such  an  intimate  story,  Mann  makes  it 


both  tempting  and  impossible  to  overlook 
her  husband's  illness  and  to  focus  on  es¬ 
thetics.  Speak,  Memory  (2008),  which 
shows  him  on  his  back,  with  the  frame 


Sally  Mann,  Ponder  Heart,  2009, 
gelatin  silver  print,  15"  x  WC.  Jackson  Fine  Art. 

cut  off  just  above  the  groin,  suggests 
both  a  marriage  bed  and  a  sickbed.  Are 
we  sure  we  should  be  looking  in  on  this 
exchange?  And  once  we've  looked,  how 
long  should  we  linger? 

These  are  hard  pic¬ 
tures  and  soft  pictures: 
hard  because  it's  difficult 
to  dwell  on  the  slow  de¬ 
generation  of  someone's 
body,  soft  because  the 
artist's  sumptuous  print¬ 
ing  style  makes  the  im¬ 
ages  visually  seductive. 

—Lamar  Clarkson 

Nick 
Veasey 

Glass  Garage  Fine  Art 
Los  Angeles 

British  artist  Nick 
Veasey  uses  X-ray  ma¬ 
chines  to  expose  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  everyday 
objects  such  as  light- 
bulbs,  flowers,  and  au¬ 
tomobiles.  This  intriguing  show,  titled 
"Patriot  Acts,"  opened  on  September  11, 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  9/11.  With 
Western  nations  increasingly  obsessed 
with  security  and  what  can  be  brought  to 


light  through  technology,  the  exhibition 
felt  timely. 

Veasey's  images  here  allowed  viewers  to 
see  the  mechanical  intricacies  of  an  air¬ 
plane  or  a  car,  as  well  as  the  details  in  a 
pair  of  knickers.  For  larger  items,  such  as 
the  aircraft  and  hangar  in  Plane  (2001), 
the  artist  employed  several  different  X-ray 
machines,  including  a  commercial  cargo 
scanner.  After  x-raying  pieces  of  the  ob¬ 
jects,  he  digitally  reassembled  the  compo¬ 
nents  into  a  seamless  whole.  In  Bus 
(1998),  a  skeleton  has  been  x-rayed  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions,  making  the  vehicle  look 
as  if  it  were  full  of  passengers.  Most  of  the 
skeletons  are  sitting,  a  couple  are  standing, 
one  is  reading  the  newspaper.  The  image  is 
both  humorous  and  slightly  eerie.  Bride 
and  Groom  (2011)  implies  romance,  yet  it's 
a  dispassionate  structural  breakdown  of  a 
wedding  gown  and  a  tuxedo.  The  man  and 
wife's  bodies  are  absent. 

Veasey  mostly  uses  white  on  black, 
which  gives  his  work  a  clinical  feel, 
though  there  were  a  few  exceptions  here. 
The  weirdly  illuminated  Doll  1  (2008),  for 
example,  depicts  a  baby  doll  glowing  red¬ 
dish  orange— an  internal  tube  connects 
its  mouth  to  its  pelvis. 

A  handful  of  works  portrayed  natural 
subjects,  such  as  Phalenopsis  (2007),  a 


beautiful  X-ray  photo  of  a  stem  of  wispy 
orchids.  With  their  outstretched  "limbs," 
the  flowers  look  like  dancing  ghosts.  Mar¬ 
rying  science  and  art,  Veasey  lets  light  do 
the  talking.  —Richard  Chang 


Nick  Veasey,  Bride  and  Groom,  2011, 

C-print  on  Diasec,  47"  x  47".  Glass  Garage  Fine  Art. 
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Gerhard  Richter 

Tate  Modern 

London 

On  the  one  hand  there's  Gerhard  Richter 
the  photo-painter  and  on  the  other 
there's  Gerhard  Richter  the  maker  of 
color  charts  and  big,  slurred  abstracts. 
He's  an  artist  given  to  demonstrating, 
one  way  and  another,  that  painting  over 
the  past  50  years  has  had  to  contend, 
above  all,  with  photography.  This  retro¬ 
spective,  titled  "Panorama,"  was  a 
lengthy  survey  of  repetitive  tactics. 

Curiously,  for  someone  widely  regarded 
as  eminent,  indeed  preeminent,  among 
living  artists,  Richter  has  more  often  than 
not  produced  work  that  performs  varia¬ 
tions  on  modem  classics,  most  notably 
the  oeuvre  of  Duchamp  (from  Nude  De¬ 
scending  onward)  and  Warhol.  In  the  '60s 
he  became  known  for  his  gray-and-white 
takes  on  photographs:  a  sort  of  documen¬ 
tation  in  which  the  artless  source  images 
turned  out  to  be  family  snaps  involving, 
for  example,  an  uncle  in  a  Nazi  officer's 
uniform.  Images  of  cities  from  the  air,  os¬ 
tensibly  blitzed,  prove  to  look  that  way 
because  he  painted  them  loosely.  Sugges- 
tivity  became  his  default  mode. 

The  "October  18,  1977"  paintings  of 
1988  show  shadowy  bodies,  a  record 
player,  and  other  items;  these  are  re¬ 
processed  news  photographs  document¬ 
ing  the  deaths  of  members  of  the 
Baader-Meinhof  Gang  who,  having  car¬ 
ried  out  a  number  of  terrorist  attacks, 
were  found  dead  in  jail.  Typically,  Richter 
grayed  the  paintings,  softening  the  focus, 
so  as  to  distance  himself  from  the  subject 
matter.  This  evasive  evenhandedness  is 
his  big  deal.  Shame,  outrage,  disquiet, 


and  polemic  are  damped  down  or  misted 
or  studiedly  neutralized. 

Then  came  the  abstracts,  big  canvases 
mostly,  consisting  of  colorful  paint  layers 
squeegeed  into  skid  marks,  torrential 
streaks,  and  blisters.  Here  the  intention 
was  to  perform 
large-scale  exer¬ 
cises  in  paint 
handling,  demon¬ 
strating  that, 
given  a  set  proce¬ 
dure,  it's  possible 
to  generate  spec¬ 
tacular  screeds  of 
delicious-looking 
oil  paint.  A  recent 
series  of  white 
paintings,  suggesting  shimmery  land¬ 
scapes  or  slithery  veils,  takes  the  process 
to  an  extreme.  This  is  wall  covering  on  a 
generous  scale. 

Richter  certainly  knows  what  he  is 
doing;  his  line  throughout  has  been  to 
have  it  both  ways.  The  consummate 
processor  of  modern  media  is  also  funda¬ 
mentally  a  bit  of  a  Caspar  David  Friedrich, 
dealing  in  mists  with  bits  of  portent  stick¬ 
ing  up  here  and  there.  —  William  Feaver 

Paul  Noble 

Gagosian 

London 

Paul  Noble  creates  pencil-on-paper 
drawings  of  a  fictional  place  called  Nob- 
son  Newtown,  where  everything  is  famil¬ 
iar  but  somehow  unintelligible.  Park 
benches  and  tidy  garden  walks  are 
adorned  with  balls  and  chains,  stuffed 
garbage  bags,  and  body  parts.  At  the 
playground,  the  slides  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  into  long, 
steep  death  chutes. 
Fantastical  sculptures 
that  resemble  Henry 
Moore  pieces  or 
human  excrement 
stand  on  pedestals. 

The  walls  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  brick  labyrinth 
have  been  topped 
with  jagged  glass 
shards,  and  strange 
figures  dance  around 
a  mushroom  cloud. 
These  works  combine 
a  dark  sense  of  humor 
with  the  dense  detail 
of  Hieronymus  Bosch. 


On  one  level,  London-based  Noble's 
work  comments  on  the  English  tradition 
of  urban  planning  and  "new  towns" 
erected  on  city  outskirts  after  World 
War  II.  The  show's  tour  de  force,  a  20- 
panel  drawing  called  Welcome  to  Nobson 


(2008-10),  twists  that  vision  of  civic 
progress  into  a  dystopian  nightmare  that 
the  viewer  beholds  from  above,  with  all 
elements  seeming  to  be  equally  distant, 
in  the  style  of  city-planning  diagrams  or 
maquettes.  We  could  be  looking  at  a  day 
in  the  life  of  an  English  village,  or,  on  a 
deeper  level,  Welcome  to  Nobson  could 
stand  for  the  strange,  obsessive  mind  of 
an  artist. 

Noble  borrows  individual  elements 
from  that  seminal  work  and  uses  them  in 
smaller-scale  studies  of  doom,  such  as 
Hell  (2009),  in  which  the  inferno  is  an 
enclosure  ringed  by  a  creepy-cute  orna¬ 
mental  park  fence.  Two  large,  sensuous 
sculptures  in  pink  marble  suggest  the 
human  form  as  genitalia,  showing  how 
this  brilliant  draftsman  can  shift  with 
aplomb  into  three  dimensions. 

A  second  room  featured  more  sculp¬ 
tures  and  another  drawing  with  a 
doomsday  mix  of  violence,  captivity,  and 
mass  consumption,  called  Ah  (2010).  The 
excrementlike  figures  in  earlier  works 
have  turned  white  and  sprouted  eyes 
and  mouths.  They  resemble  Philip  Gus- 
ton's  Klansmen,  though  the  graphic  qual¬ 
ity  is  cruder  and  more  cartoonish  than  in 
Noble's  other  works.  —Roger  Atwood 

Norbert  Bisky 

Galerie  Daniel  Templon 
Paris 

At  first  glance,  the  paintings  of  Norbert 
Bisky  appear  to  portray  a  paradise  full  of 
Adonises— with  bare  torsos,  perfect  abs, 
and  rippling  muscles  — depicted  in  vi¬ 
brant,  joyous  colors,  like  comic  books 
from  the  1940s  or  '50s.  But  on  closer  in¬ 
spection,  the  works  show  themselves  to 


Gerhard  Richter,  Abstract  Painting  (Abstraktes  Bild),  1990, 
oil  on  canvas,  36%"  x  49%".  Tate  Modern. 


Paul  Noble,  Hell ,  2009,  pencil  on  paper,  48"  x  119%".  Gagosian. 
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Norbert  Bisky,  Omerta,  2011, 
oil  on  canvas,  983/8"  x  78%".  Galerie  Daniel  Templon. 


be  anxiety-provoking  and  even  violent. 
The  perfect  bodies,  some  of  which  at  first 
seem  to  be  frolicking  on  the  beach,  are 
actually  posing  in  desolate,  debris-filled 
apocalyptic  landscapes. 

This  beautiful,  disquieting  exhibition 
presented  26  recent  oil  paintings  and 
watercolor-and-pencil  works.  In  the 
painting  Omerta  (2011),  flames  burst 
forth  from  an  exploding  car,  filling  the 
sky  with  black  smoke.  In  other  canvases, 
houses  and  men  in  boats  are  carried 
away  by  turbulent  waves.  Dreamlike  se¬ 
quences  take  place  in  the  background  of 
many  of  these  works,  with  scenes  of 
wrestling,  beatings,  or  homoerotic  cou¬ 
pling  that  seem  brutal  or  unreal.  Though 
the  central  figures  look  like  carefree 
surfers,  behind  them  lie  catastrophe  and 
madness. 

Bisky,  who  was  born  in  1970  into  a 
family  of  ardent  Communists,  decided  to 
become  a  painter  when  the  Berlin  Wall 
came  down.  "Decompression,"  the  title  of 
this  exhibition,  seemed  to  refer  to  a  let¬ 
ting  go  of  expectations— the  broken 
promises  of  Communist  ideology.  While 
these  paintings  create  a  fantastical  world, 
they  also  show  an  artist  trying  to  make 
sense  of  dramatic  cultural  and  political 
changes  he  witnessed  while  growing  up. 

— Laurie  Hurwitz 

Frangois  Rouan 

Musee  Departemental  Matisse 
Le  Cateau-Cambresis,  France 

Frangois  Rouan  began  his  artistic  career 
riffing  on  Matisse.  At  68,  he  did  it  again, 
showing  the  results  just  downstairs  from 
an  impressive  collection  of  works  left  be¬ 


hind  by  this  institution's  illustrious 
founder  and  namesake.  Contrasting 
Rouan's  early  cut-paper  collages,  made 
from  1965  to  1970,  with  paintings  made 
between  2007  and  2011,  the  exhibition 
offered  an  instructive  view  of  the  history 
of  20th-century  abstraction  as  told  by 
one  of  its  protagonists.  Titled  "La  De¬ 
coupe  comme  modele"  (Cutting  as  a 
Model),  it  could  be  viewed  as  a  three- 
way  dialogue  between  the  younger 
Rouan,  the  older  Rouan,  and  his  influ¬ 
ences.  Here  is  an  artist  who  has  always 
endeavored  to  bounce  his  work  off  that 
of  others. 

Standing  on  the  shoulders  of  Matisse, 
the  younger  Rouan  produced  mono¬ 
chromes  like  Bleu  et  blanc  (Blue  and 
White,  1965)  that  honed  in  unapologeti- 
cally  on  Rothko.  In  the  mid-'60s,  Rouan 


Frangois  Rouan,  Odalisque  Flandres  9,  2010, 
painting  with  braided  canvas,  67%"  x  585/«". 
Musee  Departemental  Matisse. 


invented  a  technique  that  he  dubbed 
"tressages"— alternately  translated  as 
"weaving"  or  "braiding"— to  describe 
the  way  he  interwove  strips  of  paper 
into  his  paintings.  As  a  result,  the  work 
became  more  complex:  in  Tres- 
sage  (1967),  for  example, 
monochrome  turned  multicol¬ 
ored,  as  the  artist  began  to  ad¬ 
dress  Pollock. 

The  show  then  fast-forwarded 
to  the  older  Rouan.  His  recent 
works— including  a  series  of 
paintings  called  "Odalisque 
Flandres,"  a  Matisse  reference 
that  borders  on  the  heavy 
handed— are  reminiscent  of  his 
output  from  the  '60s  but  are 
brighter,  bolder,  livelier,  and 
more  colorful.  Still  resolutely 
abstract,  some,  like  Odalisque 


Flandres  9  (2010),  have  ghostlike  traces 
of  figures. 

One  might  imagine  the  ghosts  as  fe¬ 
male  nudes,  especially  after  sitting 
through  a  film,  also  called  Odalisque 
Flandres,  that  Rouan  made  for  the  show. 
Inspired  by  Matisse's  well-documented, 
mostly  platonic  "dialogues"  with  his 
models,  it  features  strikingly  attractive, 
unclothed  young  women  lounging  in  the 
grass  and  prancing  around  the  artist's 
studio.  During  a  press  preview,  French 
journalists  had  to  swallow  an  instinctive 
desire  to  wince— not  because  they  are 
prudes  (this  was  France,  not  America), 
but  because  the  intellectual  explanation 
rooted  in  Matisse  fell  short  of  justifying 
what  seemed  like  a  gratuitous  exercise. 

—Bill  Hinchberger 

Didier  Courbot 

Susan  Hobbs 
Toronto 

French  artist  Didier  Courbot  draws  inspi¬ 
ration  from  his  immediate  surroundings, 
creating  magical  sculptures  from  provi¬ 
sional  materials.  A  tall,  thin  work  titled 
Vertical  (2010),  shown  at  this  gallery  in 
2010,  consisted  of  an  extension  pole  for 
a  paint  roller,  a  cardboard  tube,  a  roll  of 
duct  tape,  and  other  bric-a-brac  an¬ 
chored  precariously  to  the  floor  and  ceil¬ 
ing.  Such  constructions  would  be  twee  if 
they  weren't  so  considered. 

Courbot's  latest  body  of  work,  the  focus 
of  this  charming  exhibition,  includes  eight 
photographs  (all  2011)  that  document  his 
temporary  arte  povera-inspired  sculptures 
on  Paris  streets.  Made  from  discarded  ob¬ 
jects,  the  sculptures  allude  to  modernist 
design.  For  French  Thonet  the  artist  recon¬ 
figured  an  old  wooden  coatrack  into  a 
symphony  of  interlocking  arcs  and  curves. 


Didier  Courbot,  Hylla,  2011,  digital  C-print,  337/a"  x  45'/«". 
Susan  Hobbs. 
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Hylla  depicts  a  large  circular  form  con¬ 
structed  from  white  shelves  propped  up¬ 
right  against  a  fence,  while  the  mobile 
hanging  from  a  tree  in  Tournicotte  has  a 
Calderesque  charm,  despite  being  made 
from  a  battered  laundry-drying  rack. 
Courbot  usually  builds  his  sculptures 
where  he  finds  the  materials,  then  has 
someone  else  photograph  them;  he  leaves 
the  constructions  behind  for  passersby  to 
notice  (or  not). 

Also  on  view  was  8  Memos  (2011),  a 
sculptural  installation  consisting  of  eight 
white  paper  shopping  bags  arranged 
strategically  throughout  the  two-floor 
gallery.  Each  bag  contained  a  common¬ 
place  object— a  wooden  log,  a  ball  of 
elastic  bands.  Styrofoam.  Visitors  had  to 
navigate  around  the  bags,  thereby  be¬ 
coming  conscious  of  how  they  moved 
around  the  space. 

Courbot's  engagement  with  the  urban 
environment  brings  to  mind  another 
Frenchman,  the  filmmaker  Jacques  Tati, 
whose  Playtime  (1967)  and  Traffic  (1971) 
satirize  modern  city  life.  But  where  Tati 
takes  a  cynical  view,  Courbot  finds  de¬ 
light  in  the  urban  flotsam.  —Bill  Clarke 

Remy 

Markowitsch 

Galerie  Eigen  +  Art 
Berlin 

Continuing  his  bibliophilic  approach, 
Swiss  artist  Remy  Markowitsch  turned 
his  eye  on  Gustave  Flaubert  and  the  title 


Remy  Markowitsch,  Emma’s  Gift,  2011, 
marble,  plastics,  and  steel,  263/8"  x  10%"  x  15%". 
Galerie  Eigen  +  Art. 


character  of  Madame  Bovary  in  this  play¬ 
ful  yet  cerebral  exhibition,  titled  "Emma's 
Gift." 

At  the  outset,  visitors  were  warned  not 
to  step  in  front  of  Flaubert's  Frog  (36 
Days),  2011.  The  amphibian,  a  bronze 
replica  of  the  author's  inkwell,  squatted 
on  a  pedestal,  intermittently  spitting  jets 
of  ink  across  the  gallery  and  onto  a  large 
sheet  of  thick  paper.  They  landed  with  a 
quiet  but  satisfying  splat.  The  sheets 
were  taken  down  daily,  resulting  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  36  paintings  the  artist  humorously 
titled  "Chapeau  Crapaud!" 

Meanwhile,  "Madame  Bovary,  c'est 
moi"  (Madame  Bovary  is  me),  a  twangy 
tribute  ballad  to  the  novel's  protagonist 
penned  by  Flaubert  scholar  Yvan  Leclerc 
and  performed  by  the  Hillbilly  Moon  Ex¬ 
plosion,  streamed  out  of  headphones 
resting  nearby  in  the  gallery's  windows. 
Visitors  could  listen  to  the  tune  while 
watching  the  frog. 

In  the  most  telling  work  on  view,  a 
sculpture  titled  Emma's  Gift  (2011),  white 
marble  countenances  of  Emma  Bovary 
and  Flaubert  face  off.  She  hovers  over 
the  author,  spewing  glossy  black  epoxy 
resin  into  his  mouth,  as  he  simultane¬ 
ously  expels  the  same  liquidlike  sub¬ 
stance  into  hers.  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
who  is  the  giver  and  who  the  receiver  of 
this  "gift." 

Material  details  were  significant. 

Above  all,  the  recurring  black  liquid  seen 
in  the  sculptural  works  is  suggestive  of 
both  Flaubert's  ink  and  the  arsenic  taken 
by  Emma  in  the  novel.  Markowitsch  has 
mastered  the  transformation  of  theme 
and  character  into  individually  com¬ 
manding  works,  which  functioned  as  a 
potent  whole.  —Alicia  Reuter 

Milton  Gendel 

American  Academy  in  Rome 
Borne 

Curated  by  Peter  Benson  Miller,  Barbara 
Drudi,  and  Alberta  Campitelli,  this  capti¬ 
vating  show  offered  a  fresh  look  at  the 
work  of  Milton  Gendel,  illuminating  his 
contribution  to  the  history  of  black-and- 
white  photography  through  a  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  24  small-  and  medium-format 
portraits  created  between  1950  and 
1997. 

Soon  after  making  Rome  his  home,  in 
1949,  the  New  York-born  artist  and  critic 
became  a  central  figure  in  fertile  transat¬ 
lantic  cultural  exchanges  during  the  post¬ 


war  period.  (Gendel  has  been  an  ART- 
news  correspondent  since  the  mid-'50s.) 
Camera  in  hand,  he  captured  the  protag¬ 
onists  of  the  era  with  a  penetrating  eye 
and  knowing  wit.  Writers,  artists,  collec¬ 
tors,  aristocrats,  and  intellectuals  were 
among  his  subjects. 


Milton  Gendel,  Alighiero  Boetti,  Donnini,  Tuscany, 
1983, 1983/printed  2011, 
gelatin  silver  print,  19%"  x  13%". 
American  Academy  in  Rome. 


Gendel's  images  are  at  once  intimate 
and  theatrical,  fusing  the  documentary 
with  the  staged.  A  beautiful  1950  por¬ 
trait  of  a  young  Piero  Dorazio  depicts 
the  painter  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
monumental  Trinita  dei  Monti.  A  similar 
intensity  animates  an  iconic  1982  pic¬ 
ture  of  art  dealer  Leo  Castelli,  captured 
in  the  company  of  one  of  Jasper  Johns's 
Flag  paintings.  On  the  gallery  walls,  im¬ 
ages  of  artists  Toti  Scialoja  and  Alighiero 
Boetti  mingled  with  those  of  Princess 
Margaret  of  England,  the  collector 
Giuseppe  Panza  di  Biumo,  and  the 
scholar  Andre  Chastel.  While  document¬ 
ing  the  richness  of  his  social  connec¬ 
tions  and  long-standing  friendships,  the 
works  on  view  also  shed  light  on  Gen- 
del's  sophisticated  artistic  sensibility 
and  avid  curiosity. 

Conceived  as  one  part  of  a  two-show 
retrospective  (the  second  exhibition,  "Mil- 
ton  Gendel:  A  Surreal  Life,"  was  on  view 
at  the  Museo  Carlo  Bilotti),  the  small  but 
elegant  "Portraits"  encapsulated  nearly  50 
years  of  cultural  and  social  history  as  seen 
through  the  lens  of  one  of  its  most  alert 
witnesses.  —Francesca  Pietropaolo 
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Art  Schools 

NEW  ENGLAND 

THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  BOSTON  AT  LESLEY  UNIVERSITY 

700  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  MA  02215 
Phone:  800.773.0494  ext.  6710 
Website:  www.aiboston.edu 

Professional  college  of  visual  arts  within  larger  university.  Studio¬ 
intensive  mentoring  with  individualized  instruction  in  the  cultural  center 
of  Boston.  Programs:  MFA:  Photography,  Visual  Arts— Low-residency; 
Post-Baccalaureate  Advanced  Professional  Certificate:  animation, 
design,  illustration;  BFA:  art  history,  animation,  design,  fine  arts, 
illustration,  photography;  Dual  degree:  BFA/MEd  in  art  education; 
College  Courses  for  High  School  Students;  Summer  Young  Artist 
Residency  Program;  Studio  Residencies  for  Art  Educators. 

COLLEGE  OF  VISUAL  &  PERFORMING  ARTS 
AT  UMASS  DARTMOUTH 

285  Old  Westport  Road 

North  Dartmouth,  MA  02747 

Phone:  508.999.9295 

Fax:  508.999.9126 

E-mail:  s1costa@umassd.edu 

Website:  www.umassd.edu/cvpa 

Contact:  Administrative  Assistant,  Susan  Costa 

With  exceptional  faculty  and  facilities,  CVPA  offers  undergraduate 

(BA  &  BFA),  post  baccalaureate,  graduate  (MAE  &  MFA)  and  certificate 

programs  in  over  twenty  areas  of  study.  Visit  our  website  for  more 

information. 

NORTHEAST 

CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Box  999,  1  Ames  Avenue 
Chautauqua,  NY  14722 
Phone:  716.357.6233 
Fax:  716.357.9014 
E-mail:  art@ciweb.org 
Website:  http://art.ciweb.org/ 

Intensive  7-week  studio  program  for  undergraduate/graduate  level 
students.  Painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  ceramics,  printmaking. 
Outstanding  faculty.  Internationally  respected  visiting  artists.  Located  at 
Chautauqua  Institution,  a  world  renowned  cultural  center  situated  on 
Chautauqua  Lake.  Schools  of  music,  dance,  theater  and  an  excellent 
contemporary  exhibitions  program  in  a  museum  quality  facility  add  to 
the  art  student's  experience.  Nightly  entertainment,  symphony,  ballet 
and  lecture  platform  events  are  also  free  to  students. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ACADEMY  OF  ART 

E-mail:  admissions@nyaa.edu 
Website:  www.nyaa.edu 

The  New  York  Academy  of  Art  advances  the  figurative  tradition  as 
the  mainspring  of  vital  contemporary  art.  Study  of  the  physical  and 
expressive  aspects  of  the  human  form  is  central  to  the  Academy  s 
MFA  degree. 


COLLEGE  QfViliUAL  &  PERFQRMING.ARXS 


Art  Education 
Art  History 
Ceramics 
Digital  Media 
Drawing 
Graphic  Design 
Illustration 
Jewelry/Metals 
Music 
Music  Education 
Painting 
Photography 
Printmaking 
Sculpture 
Textile  Design/Fibers 
Typography 
Wood/Furniture 


www.umassd.edu/cvpa 

undergraduate  &  graduate  degrees 
post-bacc  &  graduate  certificates 


UMass 


Dartmouth 


Campuses  in  North  Dartmouth  & 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 


Office  of  the  Dean  of  Special  Programs 
518.580.580-5548  •  www.skidmore.edu/summer 


Summer  Studio 
Art  Program* 

Pre-College,  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  and  workshops 

www.skidmore.edu/summer 


KIDMOKE 


Art  Schools 


NEW  YORK 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
EXHIBITIONS 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
SPECIAL  EVENTS 

MFA 

OPEN  HOUSE 

SATURDAYS  12-2PM 

FEBRUARY  25,2012 
MARCH  31,  2012 
RSVP 
212-966-0300  x962 
admissions@nyaa.edu 

FALL  APPLICATION 
DEADLINES 

FEBRUARY  1,2012 
APRIL  15,  2012 

TRIBECA 

BALL 

ART!  DINE!  DANCE! 

MONDAY,  APRIL  16,  2012 

www.nyaa.edu/tribecaball 


WWW.NYAA.EDU 

111  Franklin  Street,  New  York,  NY  10013 
212-966-0300 


NORTHEAST  continued 

NEW  YORK  STUDIO  SCHOOL 

8  West  8th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
Phone:  212.673.6466 
E-mail:  info@nyss.org 
Website:  www.nyss.org 
Contact:  Jamie  Powell 

The  New  York  Studio  School  offers  intense  study  in  the  areas  of 
drawing,  painting  and  sculpture.  Professional  faculty  encourages 
aspiring  artists  to  find  their  personal  vision.  MFA,  Certificate,  Evening  & 
Saturday  Classes,  Summer  Session,  and  Drawing  Marathon  programs 
offered. 

PARSONS  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  DESIGN 

72  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10011 

Phone:  800.292.3040 

E-mail:  thinkparsons@newschool.edu 

Website:  www.newschool.edu/parsons 

Master’s,  bachelor's,  and  associate’s  degree  programs  in  a  range 
of  disciplines  including:  Architecture,  Communications  Design, 
Design  and  Technology,  Design  and  Management,  Design  and 
Urban  Ecologies,  Environmental  Studies,  Fashion  Design,  Fashion 
Marketing,  Fashion  Studies,  Fine  Arts,  Graphic  Design,  History  of 
Decorative  Arts  and  Design,  Integrated  Design,  Interior  Design, 
Illustration,  Lighting,  Photography,  Product  Design,  Strategic 
Design  and  Management,  Theories  of  Urban  Practice,  and 
Transdisciplinary  Design.  Online  graduate  certificate  in  Design 
Business.  U.S.  and  international  summer  study  opportunities: 
www.newschool.edu/parsons/summer-programs.  Continuing  education 
offerings:  www.newschool.edu/parsons/continuing-education. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE 

200  Willoughby  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  NY  11205 

Phone:  71 8.636.351 4  Fax:  71 8.636.3670 
E-mail:  jaaron@pratt.edu 
Website:  www. pratt . ed u/ad m issions 
Contact:  Judy  Aaron 

Pratt  Institute  is  one  of  the  leading  professional  colleges  of  art,  design, 
writing,  and  architecture  in  the  country  offering  an  outstanding 
education  taught  by  successful  artists,  designers,  writers,  and 
architects  in  NYC.  Pratt  is  located  on  a  beautifully  landscaped  25-acre 
tree-lined  enclosed  campus. 


SKIDMORE  COLLEGE 

Skidmore  Summer  Studio  Art  Program 
815  North  Broadway 
Saratoga  Springs,  NY  12866 
Phone:  518.580.5599 

Website:  www.skidmore.edu/summerstudioart 

For  studio  art  majors:  foundation,  intermediate  and  advanced  level 
courses.  For  talented  high  school  students:  the  Pre-College  Program  - 
college  credit-bearing  courses  and  non-credit  workshops.  For  art 
teachers,  graduate  students,  and  independent  artists:  advanced  and 
graduate  courses  and  workshops. 


MIDWEST 

COLLEGE  OF  VISUAL  ARTS 

344  Summit  Avenue 
Saint  Paul,  MN  55102 
Phone:  800.224.1536,  651.757.4040 
E-mail:  admissions@cva.edu 
Website:  www.cva.edu 

The  College  of  Visual  Arts  is  a  private,  NASAD  accredited,  four-year 
college  of  art  and  design  offering  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degrees  in 
graphic  design,  photography,  illustration,  fashion  design,  or  fine  art 
with  concentrations  in  drawing,  painting,  printmaking,  and  sculpture. 


HERRON  SCHOOL  OF  ART  &  DESIGN 

735  W.  New  York  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN  46202 
Phone:  317.278.9477 
E-mail:  gmmcgann@iupui.edu 
Website:  www.herron.iupui.edu 

Herron  School  of  Art  and  Design  is  the  NASAD-accredited  profession¬ 
al  art  school  of  Indiana  University  at  IUPUI,  an  urban  research  campus 
of  30,000  students.  Herron  is  in  the  Canal  District  of  Indianapolis  at 
White  River  State  Park. 


KANSAS  CITY  ART  INSTITUTE 

441 5  Warwick  Boulevard 

Kansas  City,  MO  641 1 1 

Phone:  816.802.3426  /  800.522.5224 

Fax:  816.802.3377 

E-mail:  info@kcai.edu 

Website:  www.kcai.edu 

Premier  college  of  art  and  design  focused  on  B.F.A.  in  animation,  art 
history,  ceramics,  creative  writing,  digital  filmmaking,  digital  media,  fiber, 
graphic  design,  illustration,  painting,  photography,  printmaking,  sculp¬ 
ture.  Certificates  in  Community  Arts  and  Service  Learning  (CASL)  and 
Asian  Studies.  Summer  ArtLabs  for  high  school  art  teachers/students. 


KENDALL  COLLEGE  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 
OF  FERRIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

1 7  Fountain  Street  NW 

Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49503-3002 

Phone:  616.451.2787 

Fax:  616.831.9689 

E-mail:  kcadadmissions@ferris.edu 

Website:  www.kcad.edu 

Contact:  Sandy  Britton 

BFA:  Art  Education,  Collaborative  Design,  Digital  Media,  Drawing, 
Fashion  Studies,  Furniture  Design,  Graphic  Design,  Illustration, 
Industrial  Design,  Interior  Design,  Medical  Illustration,  Metals/Jewelry 
Design,  Painting,  Photography,  Printmaking,  Sculpture/Functional  Art; 
Art  History  (BS);  Master  of  Art  Education  (MAE);  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
(MFA)  with  concentrations  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Photography, 
Printmaking;  and  a  MBA  Certificate  in  Design  and  Innovation 
Management  as  part  of  Ferris  State  University. 


www.herron.iupui.edu 


735  W.  New  York  St.  Indianapolis,  IN  46202  317.698.1323 

Indiana  University  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  institution 

Herron  School  of  Art  and  Design  is  accredited  by  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design 
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Art  Schools 


AndersonRanch 
arts  center 

Your  next  life  adventure  may  be 
just  a  week  away... 

...take  a  one-  or  two-week 
summer  workshop  at  Anderson  Ranch! 


OVER  150  WORKSHOPS  IN  THE  VISUAL  ARTS 

PHOTOGRAPHY  &  DIGITAL  MEDIA  •  PRINTMAKING  • 
CRITICAL  STUIDIES  ■  FURNITURE  DESIGN  &  WOODWORKING  ■ 
WOODTURNING  ■  SCULPTURE  •  PAINTING  &  DRAWING  ■  CERAMICS 

Snowmass  Village,  CO  970/923-3181  Andersonranch.org 


SOUTH 

SCAD:  THE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  CREATIVE  CAREERS 

Admissions  Department 

P.O.  Box  2072 

Savannah,  GA  31402-2072 

Phone:  912.525.5100  /  800.869.7223 

E-mail:  admission@scad.edu 

Website:  www.scad.edu 

The  Savannah  College  of  Art  and  Design  is  a  private,  nonprofit,  accred¬ 
ited  institution  conferring  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  in  distinctive 
locations  and  online  to  prepare  talented  students  for  professional 
careers.  SCAD  offers  degrees  in  more  than  40  majors.  Visit  scad.edu. 

WEST 

ANDERSON  ARTS  RANCH 

5263  Owl  Creek  Rd 
Snowmass  Village,  CO  81615 
Phone:  970.923.3181  Fax:  970.923.3871 
E-mail:  info@andersonranch.org 
Website:  www.andersonranch.org 
Summer  Workshops  &  Events 

A  world-class  learning  community  dedicated  to  creativity  and  growth 
through  the  making  and  understanding  of  the  visual  arts.  Over  150 
summer  workshops  and  robust  public  events  including  Featured  Artist 
Lecture  Series,  visiting  artists  and  critics,  artist  slide  lectures  and 
annual  art  auction.  Celebrating  our  46th  year.  Summer  2012  Workshop 
Catalog  now  available! 

CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE  OF  THE  ARTS 

1111  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94107 
Phone:  800.447.1  ART 
E-mail:  Website:  www.cca.edu 
Contact:  Sheri  McKenzie, 

Vice  president  for  enrollment  management 

CCA  offers  21  undergraduate  programs  and  seven  graduate  programs 
in  the  fields  of  art,  architecture,  design,  and  writing-  including  a  new 
major  in  Interaction  Design.  Degrees  offered:  BFA,  BA,  BArch,  MFA, 
MA,  MArch,  and  MBA. 

LAGUNA  COLLEGE  OF  ART  AND  DESIGN 

Graduate  Studies  Department 
2222  Laguna  Canyon  Road 
Laguna  Beach,  CA  92651 
Phone:  949.376.6000  extension  270 
Fax:  949.715.8085 

E-mail:  mfaadmissions@lagunacollege.edu 
Website:  www.lagunacollege.edu 

Laguna  College  of  Art  +  Design’s  MFA  in  Painting  and  Drawing 
is  designed  as  an  immersion  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
representational  art.  Located  with  access  to  Los  Angeles  artists, 
galleries  and  museums,  our  MFA  is  a  laboratory  in  which  students  can 
investigate  contemporary  subject  matter  within  the  pictorial  tradition. 


WEST  CONTINUED 

OREGON  COLLEGE  OF  ART  AND  CRAFT 

8245  SW  Barnes  Road 
Portland,  OR  97225 
Phone:  503.297.5544 
Website:  www.ocac.edu 

Established  in  1907,  Oregon  College  of  Art  and  Craft  is  a  principal 
center  for  education,  dialogue,  and  the  mastery  of  contemporary  craft. 
OCAC  offers  a  BFA  degree,  two  Certificate  programs,  a  joint  MFA  in 
Applied  Craft  and  Design,  and  year  round  community  classes. 

INTERNATIONAL 

STUDIO  ART  CENTERS  INTERNATIONAL  (SACI) 

FLORENCE,  ITALY 

Palazzo  dei  Cartelloni 

Via  Sant1  Antonino,  11 

50123  Florence,  Italy 

E-mail:  admissions@saci-florence.edu 

Website:  www.saci-florence.edu 

Studio  Art  Centers  International,  a  US-accredited  program,  specializes 
in  studio  art,  art  history,  art  conservation,  design,  and  Italian  studies. 
Courses  offered  in  over  40  different  Studio  and  Academic  disciplines. 
Programs:  Semester/Year  Abroad,  MFA,  Post-Baccalaureate 
Certificate  and  Summer  Studies. 
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artnews.com 


Free  Arts  NYC 

Art  Heals.  Mentoring  Works. 


Free  Arts  NYC  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  mentoring  children 
through  the  arts 

For  more  information  log  on  to 
www.freeartsnyc.org 


+  INTERDISCIPLINARY  PROGRAMS 
+  AWARD-WINNING  FACULTY 
+  RENOWNED  VISITING  ARTISTS 
+  EXPANSIVE  FACILITIES 
+  ACCLAIMED  LECTURE  SERIES 
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ALSO  OFFERING  21  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN 

ART 

ARCHITECTURE 
DESIGN 
WRITING 

O 

CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE  OF  THE  ARTS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  /  OAKLAND 

CCA.EDU/GRADUATE 

800.447.1  ART 
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ARTresource  Directory 


Complete  Website  Packages  for  Artists 

artspan.com 


Why  have  an  Artspan  website? 

•  EASY  to  set  up  and  manage. 

•  TOTALLY  customizable  design:  layout,  fonts  &  colors 

•  AS  MANY  images,  galleries  and  pages  as  you’d  like. 

•  ECOMMERCE:  Sell  your  work  with  the  integrated 

shopping  carts  and  Prints-on-Demand  feature. 


I . I 

FREE 

30  DAY 

TRIAL 

B  ,  I 


Each  website  has  its  own  domain  name 
but  can  also  be  found  with  Artspan.com 
searches,  directories  and  genre  portals. 

YOUR  WORK  WILL  BE  SEEN. 

ask@artspan.com  |  609.397.0888 
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Colorado  Lifestyle 


1 


Extraordinary  Live/Work  Community 


CREATE.  LIVE.  FLOURISH. 



-  , 


Just  twenty  miles  from  upscale  Aspen,  Colorado. 

Market  your  work  to  discriminating  buyers. 

Loft-style  spaces  built  specifically  for  artists  and  craftspeople. 
Nestled  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Walk/bike/bus  to  nearby  shopping/services/amenities. 

Exciting,  vibrant,  and  creative  community. 

Many  configurations  for  sale. 

For  a  limited  time,  some  units  offered  with  below-market  leases. 


Take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  opportunity. 


Call  Rob  for  details:  970/925-3883 


www.wlllitsbend.com 


£ D  RUSCHA  -  News  Silkscreen  (1970) 


M  N0.  1  SOURCE  OF  FINE  ART  ONLINEI 


Paintings,  Prints,  Photos  &  Sculpture 
by  Over  5000  Artists 
Available  at 

FINE  ART  BUYERS 


MUST  | 

PLACETM 


800.888.1063  or  (+1)718.937.0901 

art@rogallery.com 

Text:  ROY  UCHTCNSWN  This  Must  be  the  Place  Offset  Lithograph 

Robert  Rogal,  Director 
47-15  36th  St.  LIC,  New  York,  USA  11101 


Save  Your  Back  Issues 


Protect  all  your  ARTnews  back 
issues.  Keep  this  valuable  source 
of  information  fresh  and  available 
for  reference.  Made  with  heavy 
bookbinder’s  board  and  covered 
in  a  rich  flag  blue  leather  grained 
material.  A  decorative  label  with 
the  ARTnews  logo  is  included. 
One- $18  Three- $45  Six- $84 

Add  $3.50  per  sllpcasefor  PAH.  USA  orders  only. 

TNC  Enterprises  Dept.  AN 
P.O.  Box  2475, 
Warminster,  PA  18974 

Send  name,  address  and  payment 
with  your  order.  PA  residents  add 
6%  sales  tax.  You  can  even  call 
215-674-8476  to  order  by  phone. 

Credit  Card  Orders: 

Visa,  MC,  AmEx. 

Send  name,  number,  exp.  date 
and  signature. 


Online: 

www.tncenlerprises.net/an 


Read  ARTnews  on  your 
iPad,  PC  or  Mac. 


Introducing  the  digital  edition  of  ARTnews, 
now  available  by  subscription. 


Visit  artnews.com  for  a  free  preview. 
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Appraisers 


Business  Services 


American  Society  of  Appraisers.  University  courses 
at  RISD,  UC  Irvine,  Pratt,  Summer  camp  at  SUNY 
Purchase.  Hire  a  qualified  appraiser. 
www.appraisers.org 

Art  Advisor  Services 

ART  NOW  MANAGEMENT  helps  artists  to  market  and 
brand  themselves.  Consultant  with  over  20  years  of 
NYC  Art  World  experience,  an  MBA  in  Marketing, 
former  gallery  owner,  a  degree  in  Art  History  from 
Columbia  University  and  graduate  of  MoMA.  Advising 
artists  at  all  levels  and  aspirations  on  how  best  to 
achieve  their  goals  with  expert  career  guidance. 
Strategic,  pragmatic  and  helpful.  For  more  information 
please  visit  www.artnowmanagement.com.  To  set  up 
an  appointment  or  learn  more  call  917.446.1028  or 
email  ellen@artnowmanagement.com. 

Artist  Residencies 

Joshua  Tree  Highlands  Artist  Residency.  Open 
submissions  for  July  8th  -  August  19th,  2012. 
Deadline  April  30th,  2012.  Prospectus  &  application 
online  at  JTHAR.com  760.366.3636. 

Art  Tours 

ART  TOUR  IN  RUSSIA.  July  30  -  August  6, 2012.  Join 
artist,  Cathy  Locke,  on  a  spectacular  adventure 
through  Russia's  best  museums  to  savour  some 
of  the  finest  collections  of  art  in  the  world.  This 
meticulously  crafted  itinerary  is  a  tour-de-force 
showcase  of  artwork  dating  from  Russia's  Silver 
Age  to  contemporary  times.  We  will  visit  the  major 
museums;  take  unique  architectural  tours  of 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg;  as  well  as  visit  great 
cathedrals  and  palaces,  all  will  which  will  bring 
culture  and  history  to  life,  www.russianarttour.com. 
info@russianarttour.com.  41 5.328.3562. 

Artists  Wanted 

Artful  Home.  Sell  your  art  to  collectors  across 
America  through  Artful  Home,  the  largest  online 
retailer  of  fine  art  and  craft.  Part  of  The  Guild,  Inc., 
Artful  Home  is  seeking  new  artists  and  artwork  in 
all  styles  and  media.  For  more  information  and 
online  jury,  visit  artfulhome.com/apply. 


Business  Services 
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ww 

apprizeart 

1  finding  value  in  art  appreciation. 

le  Art  Appraisals 

L. 800.419.0250 
w.  apprizeart.com 

Log  on  today. 

JAPANESE  PRINTS  WANTED 

18th-20th  Century.  Top  prices  paid  for 
quality  works  by  HOKUSAI,  HIROSHIGE, 
UTAMARO,  KUNIYOSHI,  HASUI,  SAITO  and 
others.  Prompt  payment,  straight  talk. 

Veronica  Miller 

P.O.  Box  4240  •  Burbank,  CA  91503 
Telephone:  (661)  821-0256 
Email:  veronica@egenolfgallery.com 


Exhibition  /  Competition 

Agora  Gallery.  Established  in  1984,  Agora  Gallery 
located  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City’s  Chelsea  art 
district  is  currently  accepting  new  submissions  for 
the  2011/2012  Exhibition  Season.  Open  to  emerging 
as  well  as  established  artists  worldwide,  18  years  of 
age  or  older.  Check  out  work  by  currently  featured 
artists  on  http://www.art-mine.com.  The  Gallery 
Director  reviews  submissions  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
For  more  information  about  gallery  representation 
visit:  http://www.agora-gallery.com/representation  or 
email:  Marie@agora-gallery.com. 

Call  for  Entries:  Printmaking  Exhibition.  An  inter¬ 
national  exhibition  with  Anne  Coffin,  Director, 
International  Print  Center  New  York,  serving  as 
juror,  Two  winners  awarded  joint  exhibition  in 
2013.  Exhibition:  May  18-June  20,  2012.  Deadline: 
February  20,  2012.  Download  a  prospectus  at 
www.creativeartsworkshop.org  or  send  SASE  to 
Gallery  Committee,  Creative  Arts  Workshop,  80 
Audubon  Street,  New  Haven,  CT  06510, 
203.562.4927. 

The  Korea  Art  Foundation  of  America  is  seeking 
applicants  for  its  upcoming  biannual  competition. 
Qualified  applicants  will  have  their  work  reviewed  by 
an  esteemed  panel  of  judges  and  the  chance  to  win 
$10,000  and  an  exhibition  in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
This  year’s  judges:  Doryun  Chong  (Associate  Curator 
at  MoMA),  Carol  Eliel  (Curator  of  Contemporary  Art  at 
LACMA),  and  Leah  Oilman  (Art  Critic  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.)  Please  visit  www.kafa.us  for  details. 

82nd  ANNUAL  OPEN  JURIED  EXHIBITION.  May  7  - 

June  2,  2012.  $2000.  in  awards.  All  media  except 
photography.  Juror  and  Judge,  Edward  J.  Sullivan, 
Curator  Accociated  with  New  York’s  major  museums. 
Download  prospectus:  www.nationalartleague.org  or 
send  SASE  to  Studio  A,  National  Art  League  44-21 
Douglaston  Pkwy,  Douglaston,  NY  11363. 

Visual  Arts  Alliance  29th  Juried  Open  Exhibition 

March  10  -  Deadline  for  entries  -  Visual  Arts  Alliance 
29th  Juried  Open  Exhibition.  May  1 1  -  June  30, 201 2, 
Houston,  TX.  Open  to  all  US  artists  18+,  in  all  media 
except  audio,  video  or  performance.  Juror:  Wade 
Wilson.  $2,500  in  cash  and  prizes.  Fee:  $35  for  1  to 
3  works.  Prospectus:  www.visualartsalliance.org; 
email:  abmcbridge@gmail.com  or  SASE  to:  VAA, 
22015  Red  River  Dr.,  Katy,  TX  77450. 


I V  A  ,  f"  METROPOLITAN  PICTURE  FRAMING 

Metrorrame.com 

Classic 
Exhibition 
Frames 
Wholesale 

for  Free  Exhibition  Planner  1-800-626-3139 
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Internet 

ArtDeadline.Com  -  Income  and  Exhibition  Opportunities. 
The  art  world’s  source.  A  searchable  database 
and  magazine  that  provides  local,  national,  and 
international  artist  competitions,  juried  exhibitions, 
grants,  art  jobs,  art  in  public  RFP’s,  internships, 
fellowships,  and  more-  with  exclusive  content, 
comprehensive  descriptions,  and  direct  access  to 
contacts,  prospectuses,  and  applications.  Go  to 
www.ArtDeadline.com. 


FREE  ART  GALLERIES  &  EVENT  POSTS 

SEE  •  SHOW  •  SHARE  •  SHOP  •  SELL 
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With  his  fantastical  biomorphic  sculptures,  Aaron  Curry  has  carved  out  a  place  in  the  magical  gap  between  two  and 
three  dimensions.  His  joinery  assemblages  are  often  constructed  of  flat  interlocking  shapes  cut  from  plywood  or 
aluminum  and  painted  with  intense  artificial  colors  or  black  and  white.  They  draw  inspiration  from  modernism  and  pop 
culture  in  equal  measure.  The  artist  is  also  known  for  painted  collages,  which  continue  the  play  with  dimension,  their 
planar  elements  raised  as  if  not  content  to  remain  flat  on  the  surface. 

Some  of  Curry's  sculptures  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  collapse;  others  sport  wheels  or  dangle  from  the  ceiling.  All  oc¬ 
cupy  space  in  a  way  that  feels  imposing  but  somehow  temporary,  as  if  they  could  be  disassembled,  packed,  and  moved 
at  a  moment's  notice,  like  mobile  set  pieces. 

Or  perhaps  they're  the  actors  themselves.  "When  I  started  making  these  works  I  was  trying  to  figure  out  a  new  way  to 
get  back  into  historical,  figurative  sculpture,"  the  artist  explains.  "I  like  the  awkwardness  of  the  human  body,  and  I  try 
to  find  the  complexity  in  that."  Each  figure  displays  a  variety  of  appendages:  pods,  spikes,  cilia,  horns,  and  comically 
drooping  representations  of  body  parts.  The  works  can  seem  to  teeter  back  and  forth  from  abstraction  to  anthropomor¬ 
phism,  depending  on  one's  vantage  point.  According  to  Curry,  "Over  the  last  year  they've  become  a  little  bit  more  ab¬ 
stract.  I  pushed  them  in  the  direction  of  the  animal-like  or  even  into  complete  abstraction." 

The  artist,  who  was  born  in  San  Antonio  in  1972,  lives  and  works  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
earned  a  B.F.A.  from  the  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in  2002  and  an  M.F.A.  from 
the  Art  Center  College  of  Design  in  Pasadena  three  years  later.  His  work  is  represented  by 
David  Kordansky  Gallery  in  Los  Angeles  and  Michael  Werner  Gallery  in  New  York  and 
London,  where  his  prices  range  from  $7,000  for  collages  to  $130,000  for  a  large  sculpture. 

Color,  as  well  as  its  absence,  is  Curry's  current  preoccupation.  In  2010,  the  Public  Art  Fund 
put  up  two  of  his  Day-Glo  aluminum  sculptures  in  New  York's  City  Hall  Park.  That  same  year, 
for  the  exhibition  "Two  Sheets  Thick,"  he  covered  the  walls  at  David  Kordansky  with  black- 
and-white  silk-screened  images  of  water  droplets,  which  acted  as  a  kind  of  camouflage  for  the 
black-and-white  freestanding  works.  The  artist  cites  his  fascination  with  medieval  altarpieces 
whose  outer  panels,  painted  in  grisaille  to  represent  relief  sculpture,  open  to  reveal  multihued 
tableaux.  "In  black  and  white,  it  was  almost  like  the  idea  of  something  instead  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  it,"  he  says.  "Color  represented  the  actual  experience."  It  is  just  one  small  theatrical 
effect  from  an  inventive  and  singular  vocabulary.  —Doug  McClemont 


Aaron  Curry. 


Doug  McClemont  is  a  New  York-based  writer,  curator,  and  critic. 




Aaron  Curry’s  wood-and-rope  sculptures  Shack  #15,  2006  (left),  and  Pierced  Line  ( Brown  Goblinoid),  2008. 
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Alice  Neel  (1900-1984),  Robert,  Helen,  Ed  (detail),  c.1952,  oil  on  canvas,  32  x  28  inches 
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Fascinating  Zip 

Necklace,  transformable  into  a  bracelet, 
coloured  sapphires  and  diamonds. 


Haute  Joaillerie,  place  Vent  Ionic  since  1906 
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